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A LETTER TO THE LONDON “TIMES.” THE EUROPEAN THEATRE. 
Sie,—A rumor every where prevails that our miraculous Premier, in — " me ROS : , 
spite of his Queen’s proclamation of neutrality, intends, under cover of 
“care for British interests,” to send the English fleet to the Baltic,or GREAT EAS TERN 
do some other feat which shall compel Russia to declare war against 
England. Latterly the rumor has shifted from the Baltic, and become D R A M A 























still more sinister on the eastern side of the scene, where a feat is con- [= = 
templated that will force not Russia only, but all Europe, to’ declare THE TURKISH 

war against us. This latter I have come to know as an indisputable 7 

fact—im our present affairs and outlooks surely a grave one. As to = L) a F 

British interests, there is none visible or conceivable to me except TH oe 


taking strict charge of our route to India by Suez and Egypt, and for 


OR 
the rest resolutely steering altogether clear of any copartnery with the —< 
Turk in regard to this or any other British interest whatever. It should ¥ H C: R O A D 


be felt by England as a real ignominy to be connected with such a Turk TO TO THE 
at all. Nay, if we still had, as in fact all ought to have, a wish to save 5 ec 7 fo 
him from perdition and annihilation in God’s world, the one future for | N D | A f 2 fs wo 


him that has any hope in it is even now that of being conquered by the 
Russians, and gradually schooled and drilled into a peaceable attempt at 


learning to be himself governed. The newspaper outcry against Russia : 

is no more respectable to me than the howling of Bedlam, proceeding as A LIVE 

it does from the deepest ignorance, egotism, and paltry national jeal- | | O \ | 

ousy. These things 1 write not on hearsay, but on. acute knowledge, - N 

and to all friends of their country will recommend immediate attention ON THE 

to them, while there is yet time, lest in a few weeks the maddest and STAGE 
a V8 a 


most cruel thing that a British government could do should be done, 
and all Europe kindle inte the flames of war. I am, etc., 

T. CaBLyLe 
No. § Cazyxe Row, Cuersea, May 4. 
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IMPATIENT TO ENTER. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S “ RESOLUTION ;” “Don’t make an Ass of yourself!” 
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(0G The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains a spirited double-page engrav- 
ing of “ THr SULTAN REVIEWING HIS TROOPS,” 
and a picture of one of the Russian circular iron- 
clad: ° 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
PARTY. 
fe Democratic papers, assisted by some 
Republican, are constantly informing 
us that the President’s policy is dividing 
and destroying his party. Eminent Repub- 
licans are cited as expressing grave doubts 
and shaking their heads in the most gloomy 
and foreboding manner. The chairman of 
the Rhode Island Republican Committee, it 
is announced, has been superseded after de- 
claring his adhesion to the Administration 
—as if that were the cause of the commit- 
tee’s action. The Republican Committee 
of Iowa has called the State Convention in 
terms which are held to be a kind of covert 
challenge and defiance of the Administra- 
tion. Conspicuous gentlemen are reported 
to have said that they are resoived “to give 
the policy a fair trial,” which is certainly 
very generous upon their part ; and some Re- 
publican organs sorrowfully proclaim that 
the party is disappointed. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the country is evidently satisfied, and 
there is unquestionably a general feeling 
that the political situation is very much 
more healthful and normal than it has been 
since the war, and, of course, for many @ 
long year before the war. 

We have looked in vain for some expla- 
nation of the phrase, “giving the President 
a fair trial.’ It implies that another course 
than that taken by him would have been 
wiser for the Republican party, or it means 
nothing. Now the old policy had had a fair 
trial for some time, and what was the re- 
sult? The result—and we are now look- 
ing at the matter wholly from a party point 
of view—the result was the loss of every 
Southern State but two, a practical tie or 
a very close vote in those two, and a nar- 
row escape from total defeat. The continu- 
ation of the policy would have wholly over- 
thrown the party within two years. There 
is no political fact plainer than this. View- 
ed partywise, the only hope lay in a bold 
and vigorous change of policy. Not to have 
made it would have been to destroy the par- 
ty. How inexpressibly foolish, therefore, is 
the remark that the only policy that could 
possibly have saved the party shall have a 
fair trial! Suppose that, after all, the party 
should be defeated at the next important 
elections. Then it is defeated with perfect 
honor, and every man who supports it will 
be proud of his action. But had the policy 
not been adopted, the defeat would have 
been certain and the discredit inevitable. 

There are undoubtedly some honest Re- 
publicans who feel that somehow the Pres- 
ident has “deserted the colored men.” How 
has he deserted them? He has all the pow- 
ers that he ever had. He can act upon any 


proper occasion in Louisiana and South Car- 
olina precisely as in Georgia or Alabama. 
tlis declining to settle a difference in the 
two former States does not increase nor di- 
minish his constitutional authority to in- 
tervene in any State. He has exactly the 
same power to protect the colored people in 
South Carolina now that he had to protect 
them in all the other Southern States be- 
fore he withdrew the troops from the State- 


If the President has not 
deserted the colored people in Georgia, he 
has not deserted them in Louisiana; and all 
the authority he has to enforce the amend- 
ments he will unquestionably exercise. More 
than that uo President could do. The Iowa 
call, we observe, declares that the late slave 
must be protected in all his rights “at any 
cost.” The late slave, like every other Amer- 
ican citizen, must be protected in all his 
rights under the Constitution and the laws, 
and in no other way. If they are inade- 
quate to such protection, the will of a Pres- 
ident certainly will not suffice. 

Those who vehemently assert that the 
President ought to stand by “the Repub- 
licans of the South” should take time to re- 
flect that his oath of office defines his duty. 


house in Columbia. 








It requires him to defend the Constitution. 
Do they seriously believe it to be the duty 
of the President to look out for the Repub- 
lican party instead of promoting the gen- 
eral welfare according to his best judg- 
ment? His action, however, is necessarily 
controlled by the laws, and he does not 
make the laws. If the Republicans who 
think him a traitor or a dupe desire a dif- 
ferent policy, let them choose Representa- 
tives who will pass laws in accord with 
their views, and the President must execute 
them. But within the limits of his office he 
is as free as Congress. If the conduct of 
the Administration thus far should be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the Republican party, 
we have no doubt whatever that it would 
be most heartily sustained. On the other 
hand, had the President pursued the course 
which his Republican opponents approve, 
the party opposition would have been in- 
finitely more pronounced and threatening, 
and the country would have been in peril- 
ous confusion. Courage does not consist in 
putting up your back, but in clinging to a 
sound principle in the face of threats and 
sneers. We have a high respect for the 
valiant services of “old BEN WaDE” when 
the slave power was insolently absolute in 
Congress and in politics. He was one of 
the sturdy van-guard that would die, but 
would never surrender. Yet we do not think 


that Mr. Wabg, in the present situation of | 


the country, could possibly be so good a 
President as Mr. Hayes; and we should 
want no other proof of it than his assertion 
that he thinks Mr. Hayss has surrendered. 
If it were true that the Republican party 
could not stand the policy of the President, 
but could stand such leadership and policies 
as we have all seen, so much the worse for 
the party, for the country, and for free gov- 
ernment. Happily, however, for every man 
who rejoices in the Republican name, the 
fact is, as experience has shown, that the 
party could not and would not stand such 
mastery, and that its official head now rep- 
resents its best character and tendency. 





ENGLAND AND THE EAST. 


THE English Tories are playing with 
great skill upon the British jealousy of Rus- 
sia, and the general opinion of Europe un- 
doubtedly is that the war will become gen- 
eral. If this result should be avoided, it 
will not be due either to Tory sagacity or 
courtesy. How England would blaze from 
end to end if GorTCHAKOFF should declare 
that the Queen had violated a public en- 
gagement, or, still more, if a member of the 
Russian Government should throw doubt 
upon her personal word! But the Tory 
ministers have done this in regard to the 
Russian Emperor and Government almost in 
one day. On the Ist of May Lord DerBy 
writes to the British embassador in Russia 
that the Emperor had departed from a rule 
to which he had himself solemnly recorded 
his assent; and in the debate in the House 
of Commons, on the 7th of May, Mr. Cross, 
the Home Secretary, actually said that if 
the Czar would keep his word, pledged to 
Lord Lortus, the embassador, that he had 
no intention to take Constantinople, En- 
gland would not be involved in the war. A 
more flagrant insult can not easily be im- 
agined. The Czar might truly say that 
since the Foreign Secretary does not hesitate 
to accuse him before Europe of violating 
his public word, the Home Secretary natu- 
rally supposes that he will break his private 
word. 

It is fortunate for England that in this 
crisis her higher intelligence has so power- 
ful a voice as that of Mr.GLapsToNE. It is 
the fashion to criticise his waywardness 
and impracticability. But what British 
minister, since Sir ROBERT PEEL repealed 
the Corn Laws, has done more substantial 
service for England? and when now he ap- 
pears upon the Parliamentary scene, how 
his associates dwindle! Itis not surprising 
that he represents a minority. It is easier 
to excite a national British feeling of jeal- 
ous hatred toward another nation on the 
plea that it is artfully designing to injure 
British interests, than to inspire enthusiasm 
for the protection of the oppressed. How, 
it is contemptuously asked—how can GLAD- 
STONE’S sentimentality stand against the 
claims of the Turkish bond-holders, and the 
jealousy of Russian extension to the Med- 
iterranean? But what is called his senti- 
mentality is simply a plea for restraining 
the cruelest tyranny and outrage, which, so 
long as it continues, will, by laws quite as 
vital as those which bind the bond-holder to 
his bonds, endanger and disturb the peace 
of Europe and the interests of England. 

The question which Mr. GLADSTONE asks 
England and the world is, whether “ British 
interests” require that England should stand 
by and see the Turk maltreat and massacre 
conquered provinces at his pleasure. The 


Treaty of Paris, indeed, declared that the 
great powers which signed it would not in- 
terfere with the Sultan’s-interior ‘manage- 





ment of his dominions. ' But the protocol of 
the 31st of March, 1877, amounts practically 
to such an interference, and virtually annuls 
that treaty. The Treaty of Paris was a 
grant of power to the Sultan to do what he 
pleased in the provinces. Any interference 
with that discretion is an infraction of the 
treaty, and the Conference, the protocol, and 
the war overthrow it completely. The reso- 
lutions of Mr. GLADSTONE, as finally offered, 
were that the Porte, by its treatment of its 
Christian subjects and its refusal to give 
guarantees for their better government, had 
forfeited all claim to the moral and material 
support of Great Britain. The rejection of 
this resolution, with the letter of Lord DerR- 
BY, will give a great impulse to the war 
feeling, and do much to fulfill the general ex- 
pectation that the war will not be localized. 

A general conflict would be hastened as 
much by Russian success in Asia Minor as 
upon the Danube and beyond. “ British in- 
terests” in this question mean an undisputed 
Mediterranean passage to India, and the se- 
curity of Turkish bonds. Should Russia be 
plainly flanking Constantinople, and still 
approaching the Mediterranean, the hostil- 
ity of England could hardly be restrained, 
and she would go to war. Austria could 
then not hold back, and the conflagration 
would be general. Mr. GLADSTONE, in his 
speech supporting his resolution, rested his 
opposition upon the broad ground of human- 
ity. The conscience of mankind, he said, 
will no longer be content with protests and 
expostulations, and it is a great mistake to 
allow the duty of staying the evil to pass 
into the hands of Russia alone, or even of 
Russia and Austria. He denied that the in- 
terests of England are endangered, for Rus- 
sia is not mad enough to touch them. He 
said, and truly, that Lord DerBy had ex- 
pressed disbeliefin Turkish reforms. Either, 
therefore, the English Government doés not 
mean reform, or it must be secured by exte- 
rior action; and it is most desirable that 
that should be the action of united Europe, 
which the conduct of the Government con- 
stantly renders impracticable. 

The extreme jealousy felt in England of 
the Russian approach to the Mediterranean 
is unreasonable. If the expansion of so 
large an empire is to be considered mena- 
cing, its extension into Turkestan should 
have been resisted, for that extension men- 
aced India. But if expansion is not of itself 
a reason for opposition, the general welfare 
of Europe would certainly be promoted by 
substituting Christian for Mohammedan civ- 
ilization in Southeastern Europe. If British 
interests can not be served in a better way 
than by maintaining Turkish oppressions 
and crimes, then British interests are not 
the interests of humanity. 





THE GOVERNOR AS A 
THEOLOGIAN. 


GOVERNOR ROBINSON has unfortunately 
forgotten the good advice of the older judge 
to the younger—never to give reasons for 
his opinions. In vetoing the bill which au- 
thorizes the election of women to school of- 
fices, the Governor says : 

“The God of nature has appointed different fields of 

labor, duty, and usefulness for the sexes. His decrees 
can not be changed by human legislation.” 
But the Governor would find it very hard to 
prove that the God of nature intends that a 
person shall not do any beneficent work for 
which He gives the desire and the power. 
If it be His decree that a woman shall not be 
such. an officer of the schools as the bill pro- 
poses, it must @ fortiori be also His decree 
that a woman should not take such charge 
of work-houses as the late Mrs. Nassau SEN- 
rior did in England; and in authorizing 
women to hold precisely such offices as the 
vetoed bill includes, the human legislation 
of many of the States, approved by the in- 
telligent sentiment of the country, contra- 
venes the Divine decrees. With perfect def- 
erence to the Governor, it may be doubted 
whether that sentiment is not quite as fa- 
miliar with the Almighty decrees as our ex- 
cellent Executive. 

The implication in the suggestion of the 
Governor that it is necessary for human leg- 
islation to enforce the instinct divinely im- 
planted in women to care for their children, 
is very amusing. The Governor apparently 
supposes that a consuming passion for the 
care of schools will tear women from the 
care of the cradle unless the law sternly for- 
bids. Why should he not suppose that the 
God of nature has provided for women as He 
has for men? If it is not necessary to for- 
bid men to desert their own “ fields of labor, 
duty, and usefulness” to. invade those of 
women, why must it be supposed necessary 
to forbid women to encroach upon those of 
men? The simple trath is that the real dif- 
ference of spheres in the sexes can not be 
affected by human wishes or human legisla- 
tion. Mr. EMErson’s bill had nothing to do 
with those “different fields.” It provided 
only that when parents who are mutually 
interested in their children’ are of opinion 





that women can have a useful associate 
charge with men of the schools in which 
boys and girls equally are taught, the asso- 
ciation shall not be unlawful. The Goy- 
ernor says—but he wisely does not under- 
take to prove—that the God of nature would 
disapprove so natural and obviously just a 
provision. 





THE CUSTOM-HOUSE 
INVESTIGATION. 


THERE is a general feeling that the evils 
of the present system of the public civil 
service can be studied in the New York 
Custom-hguse more profitably than any 
where else in the country.. The commis- 
sion which is now prosecuting an inquiry 
into the general method of administration 
in that institution is not likely to conceal 
or pervert any thing for a merely partisan 
purpose. Mr. Jay, the chairman, is a sin- 
cere advocate of a rational change of sys- 
tem, and Mr. TURNURE is a Democrat who 
is not likely to conceal or distort any thing 
for the benefit of the Republicans. The 
commission will certainly have no under- 
standings with authorities in Washington 
or managers in New York that “the party” 
must be protected at all hazards. The duty 
of the party is to protect the interests of the 
country, and if it fails to do its duty, it 
must pay the penalty. The object of the 
investigation is to ascertain whether there 
are as much efficiency and economy in the 
management of the Custom-house es ought 
to be expected of fallible human agencies, 
and whether the method of selecting the 
various clerks is as unsusceptible of im- 
provement, in the present imperfect condi- 
tion of the world, as it is constantly assert- 
ed to be by gentlemen who hold positions 
in the service, and who are regularly on 
duty at the primaries. 

The evidence thus far given is instructive 
and suggestive. It is mainly that of the 
chief officers, and in reading it several 
things must be remembered. The officers 
are testifying as to the general method, but 
their own conduct and relation to the serv- 
ice are inevitably more or less involved. 
There is no reason to suppose that their ev- 
idence is in the least degree to be question- 
ed; but there are a great many reasons for 
believing that they know a great deal more 
than they are likely to tell, and that the 
commission may be unable to devise meth- 
ods of ascertaining what lies beyond the 
answers to their questions. For instance, 
under a system which regards the Custom- 
house as an institution to be administered 
for the benefit of a political party, and 
which places at its head a Collector who is, 
ex officio, a chief manager of the party in the 
State, how much of the real nature and ex- 
tent of the abuses in the service necessarily 
springing from such a system will the testi- 
mony of the Collector in answer to specific 
questions probably reveal? 

Let us deal with the actual situation, and 
with the most friendly feeling for all con- 
cerned. Suppose that, with a view to ascer- 
tain the frequency of political removals and 
appointments in the service, the present Col- 
lector should be asked how many changes 
had been made by him since he was ap- 
pointed five or six years ago, and he should 
reply, not more than a hundred. If he made 
such a reply, it would be true, undoubtedly, 
to the very letter, and among thirteen hun- 
dred persons employed in varjous duties, 
the number of changes might not seem very 
large. The reason given by the Collector 
for removals would probably be inefficiency. 
If he were pressed, he might say that in 
some instances action was taken as ex- 
plained by the Surveyor: ; 

“A member of Congress, or even a person higher 
in office, insists on having his friend appointed from 
Iowa or Pennsylvania, or the western part of the State, 
and the Collector is compelled to comply. It is im- 
possible to tell the man’s qualification before his ap- 
pointment.” 

Still a hundred removals in six years might 
not seem extraordinary, and the commission 
might suppose that it was an error that the 
Custom-house is a political machine. Now 
what, in fact, would be the real situation ? 
It would be this, that in the autumn of 1871, 
when the present Collector was appointed, 
the Custom-house was thoroughly adjusted 
as an Administration party machine. The 
Collector who was the head of it resigned, 
and his next political friend and associate 
was immediately appointed his successor. 
His duty and desire have been, of course, 
simply to keep the old machine in repair, 
and the hundred changes would mainly rep- 
resent that process. The little change would 
merely prove the good condition of the ma- 
chine, not that it was not a machine at all. 

This is precisely the evil of the present 
system. The Custom-house is a political 
machine. It is on its defense before the 
commission. It must show that the cus- 
toms service is better performed because it 
is a party machine, or the system must be 
changed. Its present position is, in the 
view of reason and common-sense, untena- 
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ble. The Surveyor testifies that appoint- 
ments must be made to satisfy politicians. 
Of course they are made for the service of 
those politicians, not for the welfare of 
commerce or the Treasury. Another wit- 
ness says that in one branch of the service 
a hundred men might be spared. Another 
testifies that, with better pay and longer 
hours, his division could spare twenty per 
cent. of the clerks. They all acknowledge 
political pressure, and do not see how it can 
be avoided; and one states that political 
“eontributions” have been “demanded,” the 
last one averaging about two per cent. of 
the salaries. Now all this politics, which 
is as foreign to the business of collecting 
customs as it is to that of selling shawls at 
STEWART’S, must be shown by the Custom- 
house to tend to secure the efficiency and 
economy of the foreign revenue service, or 
politics, being an entire impertinence in the 
business, and productive of enormous mis- 
chief beyond the Custom-house, must be 
banished. 

The object of reform in the system is not 
to introduce the millennium. Under any 
system of collecting revenue, as in every 
business in which men engage, the faults 
incident to human nature will appear. The 
commission undoubtedly understand that 
if they propose any essential change, they 
will be charged with a foolish and vision- 
ary and sentimental attempt to make men 
honest by rule, and to aim at impossible 
perfection. They will, however, undoubt- 
edly find that there are abuses in the serv- 
ice, and that the system of treating the Cus- 
tom-house as a party machine instead of a 
business agency is the greatest abuse of all. 
If they find that clerks are appointed mere- 
ly because politicians wish to provide for 
henchmen, and that there are many more 
clerks than are necessary, and that the work 
is inadequately done from the want of spe- 
cial qualification where special qualification 
is required, they will see that such things 
are unavoidable under asystem which makes 
the Custom-house and all its offices, except 
such as are necessary to the decent continu- 
ity of the service, a mass of plunder for a suc- 
cessful party. Reform necessitates a change 
of system, and change of system is impossi- 
ble except with officers who believe in it. 





THE HOUSEHOLD THACKERAY. 


THE Harpers have published a “ House- 
hold Edition” of THACKERAY, which includes 
all his works, not forgetting the delightful 
ballads and other verse, and which, in a 
legible and convenient form, and with the 
inimitable original illustrations, supplies a 
complete THACKERAY at a most reasonable 
price. To turn the pages is to renew a great 
pleasure, and to linger and linger over fresh 
charms. The spell of the sincerity, the sim- 
plicity, the sagacity, the earnestness, the 
manliness, the gay and tender humor of 
THACKERAY, is perennial; and nothing is 
more striking in all these eleven well-filled 
volumes than the uniformity of excellence. 
In France, where the art of cooking is more 
successfully practiced than elsewhere, the 
master cook proves his mastery by his abil- 
ity to serve the most toothsome and appe- 
tizing dishes from the slightest material. A 
French chef would prepare a noble banquet 
from the mere waste of an ordinary cook. 
In a loftier way the painter of genius, with 
his palette-knife and a little pigment, pro- 
duces the most powerful and the most deli- 
cate pictorial effects. A touch, a smear, and, 
lo! a living landscape, sylvan recesses and 
airy distances—a pastoral poem. 

In his slightest sketches THACKERAY has 
this skill. There is no waste, no flagging. 
In the little squibs from Punch, such as 
“ Palmer’s Legs,” there is the same easy, in- 
nocent, playful humor as in the more famous 
parts of the great novels. There are papers 
upon dinners in Paris, the material of which 
is trivial, but the treatment is such that 
they are truly amusing, and without the 
least effort. THACKERAY is so essentially a 
humorist, in the older sense, that he is some- 
times misinterpreted to a degree which is in 
itself very humorous by those who have no 
sense of humor. It was formerly, much 
more than now, a kind of fashion with a 
class of dry minds to describe him as a 
cynic. But GoLDsMITH, and STEELE him- 
self, have not a more sensitive sympathy 
with human faults and foibles than he. 
Nothing pained him more sincerely than 
the perception that some kind soul really 
thought him sardonic. It was something 
with which he could not readily deal. The 
comic aspect of it was very evident to him, 
but the genuine simplicity of his nature 
made it a wound. In fact, there is no au- 
thor of his time who had more of what 
CuHaRLes Lams called the sanity of true 
genius. 

THaCKERAY’s favorite among his larger 
stories was Henry Esmond, and as a feat of 
literary skill, a reproduction of the literary 
style and mental view of another time, there 





is a piece of Queen ANNE’S work as good as 
the original—except that it is modern. 
THACKERAY’S fondness for the ANNE men 
and the life and spirit of that time was a 
passion. Some of the “ Don Pacifico” papers 
are the freshest and most delightful renew- 
als of the Spectator and Tatler essays, with 
a touch of conscious humor in the reproduc- 
tion that makes them only the more attract- 
ive. The directness and simplicity of in- 
tention and the lucidity of style in the older 
writers are perfectly coincident with THack- 
ERAY’S own genius; and he is never more 
amusing than when, as in the “ Prize Novel- 
ists,” he pounces upon the solemn and senti- 
mental affectations of style in BULWER and 
DisRAELI. His humorous onslaughts of this 
kind were instinctive. For among all the 
conspicuous authors of his time in England, 
THACKERAY and CARLYLE were the most 
earnest. They had each a hearty and nat- 
ural impatience of “shams.” No doubt 
THACKERAY humorously exaggerated it, but 
it was none the less real; and the moralist 
of the True with a great T, the Beautiful 
with a great B, and the Good with a great 
G, together with the laureate of “the Asian 
Mystery,” were irresistible to a quick scent 
for pretense, literary affectation, and charla- 
tanry. 

Indeed, he misses the secret of THACKE- 
RAY altogether who does not feel his deep 
and sad earnestness. A humorist is not a 
jester. He is not a clown with jingling cap 
and bells to make us laugh, as if laughing 
were an end in life. The smile which the 
humorist lights in the eye, ends in a tear. 
Nobody has shown the intimate relation of 
humor and charity, or human sympathy, 
more plainly and pleasantly than THACKE- 
RAY himself in the lectures upon the En- 
glish humorists, and the lecture with which 
he supplemented that course at the request 
of some ladies in New York. He said—and 
he said truly—that he was a preacher; a lay 
preacher, indeed, but none the less a moral- 
ist. He was, by common consent, the most 
consummate literary artist among the novel- 
ists of his time, but he had also a constant 
moral purpose—a fact which is distressing 
to those who insist that moral purpose is the 
ruin of art. Indeed, THACKERAY himself 
confesses that he is all the time preaching, 
and he claims for the humorists that their 
week-day sermons have made the world 
better. 

Certainly no parent who has read him 
with an understanding heart can be sorry 
to see a book of THACKERAY’Ss in the hands 
of his children. They will be entertained, 
undoubtedly ; they will smile and laugh and 
weep at the amusing pictures, the gay turns, 
the kindly, sympathetic touches. But they 
will never hear honesty, simplicity, indus- 
try, fidelity, laughed at. They will never 
find any sophism to shield rascality. They 
will never discover themselves admiring 
what is not admirable. But pretense, af- 
fectation, snobbery, falsehood, meanness, 
cowardice, baseness of every kind, will be 
searched through and through with ridi- 
cule, indignation, and contempt. These 
delightful volumes are well called a House- 
hold Edition, for they are full of man- 
ly and healthy admiration of manly and 
healthy things. The farther they are spread, 
and the more they are read, the more gen- 
tle, kindly, patient, and charitable will the 
world be. What THACKERAY said of GoLD- 
SMITH, those who knew THACKERAY may 
truly say of him: 

“ His humor delighting ns still: his song fresh and 
beautiful as when first he charmed with it: his words 
in all our mouths: his very weaknesses beloved and 
familiar—his benevolent spirit seems still to smile 
upon us; to do gentle kindnesses; to succor with 


sweet charity ; to soothe, caress, and forgive ; to plead 
witt the fortunate for the unhappy and the poor.” 





“INFLUENCE” AND ITS 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


THE accident in the New York Post-office 
by which several lives were lost has led to 
an investigation by experts, the conclusion 
of which is not only very damaging to Mr. 
MULLETT, the late government architect, but 
throws doubt upon the security of all pub- 
lic buildings that he erected. There were 
two investigating bodies—one appointed 
by Postmaster JAMES, and the other was 
the coroner’s jury. Upon both there were 
well-known architects and builders. The 
Post-office commission report that the dis- 
aster was due to causes which imply the 
most culpable carelessness; and the coro- 
ner’s jury distinctly charge that the primary 
cause of the accident is the incompetency 
of Mr. MULLETT. It is now stated, also, that 
the new jail in Washington, built under his 
superintendence, is dangerously defective. 
Of course Mr. MULLETT is not to be con- 
demned unheard. Yet charges so serious 
would not have been made against him by 
fellow-craftsmen without entire conviction 
upon their part, and he is in very serious 
danger of total loss of professional reputa- 
tion unless he can promptly refute their un- 


is nothing better in English literature. It | compromising verdict. 


sustained, it is desirable to know to what 
influence Mr. MULLETT owed his appoint- 
ment. The recent appointment and removal 
of GEORGE H. BUTLER have led to the publi- 
cation of the correspondence which shows 
at whose instance he was appointed. Mr. 
8. 8S. Cox and Mr. MILTON SAYLER, two 
Democrats who were very zealous for re- 
form during the last campaign, and Senator 
DorseEY, a Republican who has plainly a 
high sense of his prerogative, asked for the 
appointment, and it was made, doubtless, 
with some view of placating the terrible 
uncle. The commission has now been re- 
voked, and the uncle writes caustically that 
he should have done as the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral has done, because, of course, he has not 
removed the nephew without allowing him to 
be heard. It is, however, the general opin- 
ion that he had been already fully heard in 
Egypt and elsewhere. The BUTLER trans- 
action shows the wisdom of publishing the 
letters upon which appointments are made. 
+ Let it be understood that when an impor- 
tant appointment is made by request, the 
requests shall be published. Two things 
would happen. Requests would enormous- 
ly diminish, and their value would enor- 
mously increase. Men would be very wary 
of taking the responsibility of advising ap- 
pointments if they knew it would be a pub- 
lic responsibility. It would now be well to 
know who urged the appointment of Mr. 
MULLETT. 





PERSONAL. 


Srr Epwarp THornToy, with his family, has 
sailed for England, and will soon go to Spain, 
with the rank of embassador, in place of Mr. 
LaYARD, transferred to Turkey. Sir Epwarp 
is succeeded at Washington by the Hon. Mr. 
PLUNKETT as chargé d’affaires, Mr. PLUNKETT 
is a son of the Earl of Fingal, and has served at 
Vienna, St. Petersburg, Florence, and Jeddo, and 
in 1870 married a Miss Moraan, of Philadelphia. 

—Rev. Dr. Inena&vus Prime, of the New York 
Observer, has gone to Europe as delegate from 
the General Assembly of the Preabyterien Church 
in the United States to the Presbyterian Coun- 
cilin Edinburgh, the Reformed Church of France, 
and Presbyterian bodies in other countries on 
the Continent. 

—H. F. Dickens, the youngest son of CHARLES 
DICKENS, gives readings from his father’s works, 
and, it is said, gives promise of being more ef- 
fective as a reader than his father. 

—The appointment of Mr. R. H. Sropparp to 
the ition of City Librarian appears to give 
satisfaction to every body. It was suggested, 
we understand, by some of Mr. Stoppakp’s lit- 
erary friends, on the ground of his eminent fit- 
ness for the place, and heartily seconded by 
Comptroller Ketiy, Mayor Exy, and District 
Attorney WuiTney. It is a pleasant surprise in 
city affairs to find the right man put in the right 
place; and the action of the gentlemen who 
made this selection will be cordially approved 
by men of all parties. 

—One of the historic paintings recently ex- 
hibited in the Old South Church at Boston at- 
tracted the attention of a party of spectators 
the other night. ‘‘ Whose picture is that ?’’ in- 
quired one. “It says, ‘ WrLLiaM Pitt the Eld- 
er,’’’ replied his companion, reading the inscrip- 
tion. “Oh yes; a kind of deacon, I suppose, 
of this church in old Revolution times. Don’t 
kuow as I ever heard of him before.’’ 

—A tag of Beaumont and Fletcher which 
formerly belonged to CHaRLes Lams has been 
bought for the British Museum. It has numer- 
ous notes by Lams, and markings by himself and 
sister of passages to be extracted for his Fat 
imens of Early English Dramatic Poets. Many 
notes by COLERIDGE are also in it. One runs: 
‘“*N.B.—I shall not be long here, Caries. I 
gone, you will not mind J wy spoiled a 
— order to leave arelic. 8.T.C. Oct-., 

—Dr. Marx Hopxrns preached in two of the 
Reformed churches in this city on Sunday, the 
6th inst., to the edification of the members of 
those congregations and the delight of many of 
his old pupils. It is forty-one years since Dr. 
Hopxrs was chosen president of Williams Col- 
lege, from which he has recently retired, yet the 
old fire of his genius seems unabated, and his 
sermons have the force and fervor of his early 
manhood. 

—Boston will retain many interesting remi- 
niscences of Mr. Moopy’s preaching, and, let us 
hope, much permanent good. Even the dry- 
goods persuasion has been touched by his elo- 
quent appeals. It is said that a salesman in a 
leading establishment was showing to a lady 
what , to be English lace. ‘‘ Are these 
really English?’ asked the lady. ‘ Well,”’ re- 
plied the salesman, a little embarrassed, “‘ they 
were until Mr. Moopy came.”’ 

—Judge SporrorD, the new United States 
Senator from Louisiana, is a brother of Mr. A. 
R. SporrorD, the Librarian of Congress, and is 
probably the most mighly educated gentleman 
who has been elected to the United States Sen- 
ate from the South since the war. 

—Mr. Joun M‘Graw, who died recently at 
Ithaca, contributed $150,000 to the Central Col- 
lege Building of Cornell University. His daugh- 
ter, an only child, gave the beautiful chime of 
bells which welcomes the students to their 
morning class and other duties. 

—English journalists, foreign correspondents, 
and scribblers generally never tire of writing 
about Lord BEACONSFIELD, his ways and doings. 
The last sketch is from ‘‘ Notes of a Stranger,” 
in the Zzaminer. It was at the opening of the 
House of Lords: ‘‘ The ministerial benches were 
nearly full; omly one place, indeed, seemed va- 
cant. Wehen all were seated, and any new arriy- 
al must have the eyes of the House full on him, 
solemnly, slowly, entered Lord BEACONSFIELD, 
He poised himself for a moment as he entered, 
exactly as he was wont to poise himself at the 
bar of the other House, when for so many even- 
ings of so many years he made his appearance 
. regularly at twenty minutes past four o’clock, 





If the grave decisions of the jury shall be 





and took breath before moving onward to his 
place. Some persons said he always stopped 
just there end then to give the better effect to 
his solemn march up the floor of the House. 
Others maintained that lately be only paused in 
order to recover his elasticity of movement, and 
to get up a good jaunty, youthful walk for the 
House—a trot for the town, so to speak. Any- 
how, he paused and poised himself a moment in 
the House of Lords on Monday, just in the old 
fashion of the Commons. Then he marched 
steadily up the floor of the House, with eyes 
bent on the ground, and a agp | elaborate 
expression of prim humility, as of one who 
knows his greatness and is aware that all eyes 
are on him, but has resolved that no one shall 
say he has shown any pride in the knowledge. 
In his hand he carried a dispatch-box, which, 
when he had taken his place next to Lord Drer- 
BY, he laid on the table before him with as much 
ostentation as if it contained diamonds, which 
he was putting formally under the protection 
of the House.”’ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





Presipent Hares, on the 5th inst., issued a procla- 
mation calling for an extra session of Congress on Oc- 
tober 15. 

The New York State Senate, on the 8th, agreed to 
the Assembly amendments of the Omnibus Bill, Mr. 
Strahan’s bill, giving a right of redemption within two 
ay in cases where a judgment for deficiency has 

n taken after a foreclosure sale, passed the Assem- 
bly. On the same day the Governor vetoed the bill 
allowing women to hold office on school boards. Mr. 
Cowdin’s bill to reduce taxation of national bank 
stock passed the Assembly on the 10th. On the 10th, 
the Senate investigating committee in the Woodin 
case unanimously reported that the testimony affirm- 
atively disproves the charges against the Senator, and 
establishes that Say ave utterly without foundation. 

The entire Crazy Horse band of Indians, numbering 
He surrendered at the Red Cloud Agency on the 6th 

nst. 

The lower coast steamer Walloon burst her boiler on 
the 7th, at Delacroix, nine miles below New Orleans. 
Eight lives were lost. 

n explosion of fire-damp occurred at the Wades- 
ville Shaft colliery, of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Coal and Iron Company, on the 9th, and several men 
were killed. : 

Commodore Benjamin J. Totten, of the United States 
navy, died at New Bedford on the 9th, aged seventy- 
one years, 

The bark Azow, bound from Baltimore for Queens- 
town, was run into by the steamer Nitrnberg, off Cape 
Henry, on the 8th inst., and sunk. Four men were lost. 

The unfinished court-house at Rockford, Illinois, 
fell in ruins on the 11th, killing or injuring many of 
the workmen. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 








Tae Eastern War: The Czar, addressing the Es- 
tates, on the Sth, said: “Six weeke ago I expressed 
here the hope of a peaceful solution of the tern 
question. I wished to spare to the utmost the precions 
blood of my subjects; but my efforts have been in vain. 
My Kischeneff manifesto announced to the empire that 
the moment I foresaw had arrived. To-day I am bappy 
to be able to thank my people for their patriotism, 
which has been proved by deeds. Their readiness to 
undergo sacrifices exceeds our ipostetinen, May God 
assist us to fulfill our task, and bless our troops who 
are about to cagage in combat for faith, emperor, and 
father-land !"—. ispatch from Oeurgheti, a Turkish 
town on the Georgian frontier, near batum, dated the 
Sth, states that the Turks have evacuated Tschurksa, 
on the coast north of Batum. The place, however, is 
defended by seven men-of-war, which cannonaded the 
advancing Russian column.—On the 8th, the Turks be- 

an the bombardment of Kalafat from Widdin, and the 

umanian batteries returned the fire. The barracks 
and custom-house at Kalafat were destroyed, and the 
church was injured. Widdin was set on fire.—Prince 
Charles of Roumania, on the 8th, acknowledging the 
a to him by the Senate in reph to the 
speech from the throne, recounted the acts of hostil- 
ity committed by the Turks against Roumanian ports 
and open towns on the Danube and their peaceful 
inhabitants and Roumanian vessels, and said: “In 
consequence of the aggressive attitude of Turkey, the 
Roumanian government will display not only the 
foresight, but also the energy, which both chambers 
of the Legislature have prescribed. I foresee, how- 
ever, with sorrow,” he concluded, “that moderation 
will be of no avail, and that we must meet force by 
force, as it is our duty to defend onr country.”— 
On the Tth, the Grand Duke Nicholas telegraphed 
from Kischeneff : “ All is well. The movement of the 
troops proceeds undisturbed. The Turks are entirely 
passive. The health of the troops is excellent.”—On 
the 8th, two Turkish Monitors, supported by the shore 
batteries at Ghiacet, opened a murderous fire upon the 
Russian batteries at Braila, lasting three hours. Sev- 
eral granaries were destroyed. The shops are 
said to closed and the town deserted. A Reuter’s 
dispatch from Erzerum, dated the 9th, says: “The 
Russians are surrounding Soghaniu (south of Kars), 
and concentrating for an attack on Mukhtar Pasha’s 
tion at Bardess (twenty-six miles southwest of 
ars) and Yenikoy (eight miles south of Kars). The 
Russian force which occupied Bayazid is now advan- 
cing in the direction of Chamur (sixty-six miles east of 
Erzerum) and Antob, leaving Karakalisa and Alashkirt 
on their right. Bayazid has now been placed under 
control of a Russian prefect of police. The Prince of 
Roumania, on the 10th, issued a decree assuming com- 
mand of the Roumanian army, and designating his 
staff and the various chief officers,—The Turkish gun- 
boats have seized four vesxels sailing under the Greek 
flag in the Danube.—The town of Oltenitza, on the 
Roumanian side of the Danube, was bombarded by 
Turkish gun-boats for four hours on the 10th. Three 
of the inhabitants were killed and eight wounded. It 
is +— that one of the gun-boats was destroyed by 
the Roumanian fire.—The Bashi-Bazouks crossed the 
Danube at Kirnadji. The Roumanian peasants, armed 
with guns and axes, drove them back, filing two.—The 
largest Turkish Monitor on the Dannbe, anchored be- 
fore Ibrail, was sunk by the Russian batteries on the 
lith. Hasean Bey and her crew of 300 men went down 
with her. 

In the course of debate in the British House of Com- 
mons, on the 7th, Mr. Cross, Home Secretary, in defin- 
ing the policy of ogee, said, “We should protect 
the Suez Canal, ypt, and not permit any pow- 
er to interfere with the iom of the Dardanel es and 
the Bosporus. Hence we should protect Constautino- 
ple from becoming the prize of conquest.” 

Transvaal was annexed to the British Empire on the 
12th ult. President Burgres protested, but counseled 
peaceable submission. 

The Clerical Abuses Bill was rejected by the Italian 
Senate on the 7th. The vote was 92 yeas to 105 nays. 

A royal decree was promulgated at Madrid on the 
i, ery | assimilating the Basque provinces to 


Several marine disasters have occurred recently. The 
boiler of the British steamer Sidonian, of the Recher 
Line, exploded at sea on the 29th ult., killing Captain 
Edwards, the second, and third engineers, two 
firemen, and a passer. The cook was severely in- 
jured.—The steam-ship Dakota, of the Williams and 
Guion Line, bound from Liverpool for New York, on 
the first day out went ashore on Point Lynas, on the 
isle of Ang and was totally wrecked. The pas- 

and on {4 schooner 
from ax for Barrington, capsized off 
Sable on the @th, Ten men were drowned. 
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WONG CHING FOO. 


Great interest was excited in this country 
some weeks ago by the announcement that a 
missionary from China had come among us for 
the purpose of preaching the religion of Buddha. 
This was partly a mistake. Mr. Wone Caine 
Foo disclaims the character of a missionary, 
and says he has come only for the purpose of 
explaining away certain misapprehensions con- 
cerning his country and people which prevail 
among Americans. He is an intelligent, cul- 
tured gentleman, speaks English with ease and 
vivacity, and has the power of interesting his 
audiences. 

His first lecture in New York was delivered in 
Steinway Hall before a rather small audience. 
The greater part of his discourse was devoted to 
an exposition of the religious system known as 
Buddhism, and its effects on the character of the 
Chinese; but he also referred to other matters. 
In enumerating the wrong impressions the Amer- 
icans have of the Chinese, he said they thought 
nothing was raised in China but rice, and that 
the Chinese lived exclusively on rice and rats and 
puppies. “Why,” said he, “I never knew rats 
and dogs were good to eat till I learned it from 
Americans.” If Mr. Wone Caine Foo had taken 
the pains to inquire a little into the real condi- 
tion of American ideas respecting China and the 
Chinese, he would have discovered that he has no 
occasion to be quite so smart and flippant in his 
criticisms. But some of his points were well 
made, and deserving of consideration. 








THE GREAT BENCH SHOW. 


On the opposite page will be found the por- 
traits of some of the most interesting and val- 
uable of the aspirants for honors at the first 
annual New York Bench Show of Dogs. The 
show was a great success. It was held in the 
Hippodrome, which had been fitted up expressly 
for the purpose. Stalls were erected around the 
capacious arena for the accommodation of the 
dogs; but the entries were so much in excess of 
the calculations that extra stalls were built, at 
the last moment, inside the arena. There were 
also two rings into which the several classes of 
dogs were taken to be judged. 

The show opened Tuesday, May 8. As early 
as ten o'clock Monday the dogs began to arrive. 
They came by all sorts of conveyances. Some 
were packed in huge coops marked “ with care,” 
others were led by stout iron chains, and still 
others were carried in baskets or in the arms of 
their owners. Among those bringing their pets 
for exhibition were many elegantly dressed ladies. 
Crowds of men and boys surrounded the entrance. 
Some of the dogs were disposed to be quarrel- 


some, especially the big fellows, and many times“ 


the crowd scattered with ludicrous haste at the 
unexpected growl of some ferocious -looking 
brute. There was danger from some of them, 
too, for their owners took great care to keep them 














at a safe distance from the legs of imprudent by- 
standers. Not a few had great difficulty in hold- 
ing the powerful animals in. Other dogs were 
quiet and friendly, but not less annoying to their 
masters by plunging about and entangling their 
chains in seemingly inextricable confusion. 

The spectacle inside the arena, when every 
thing was in readiness, was very attractive. 











WONG CHING FOO,—{Puoroerarurp sy Rockwoop.) 


There were over eleven hundred entries of all 
classes, from the huge Siberian blood-hound, the 
magnificent St. Bernard dog, the Newfoundland 
andghe mastiff;down to the most delicate toy 
dogs. To the latter were devoted several stands 
in the centre of the arena, and this was one of 
the most attractive spots in the show. The little 
things were rigged up with ribbons, mats, cush- 
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CHARCOAL-BURNING IN NEVADA.—Drawn sy Frenzeny.—{See Pace 414.] 
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ions, bells, and lace collars, in the most dainty 
style. Two large pugs with lace collars were 
very amusing. Others were the occupants of a 
number of mahogany-framed glass cases. One 
of these, a tiny mite of a thing, with long silken 
hair, bore the ferocious name of “ Danger.” 
There were also three beautiful Italian grey- 
hound pupp*‘es, five delicate Japanese puppies, 
and six little white balls nestling under their 
Blenheim spaniel mother. 

The principal attendance was during the even- 
ings, when the building was crowded to its full 
capacity. There were quite as many ladies as 
gentlemen present, and they seemed to take quite 
as much interest in the dogs. The only drawback 
to the enjoyment of the show was the dreadful howl- 
ing that filled the building and at times almost pre- 
vented conversation. Mr. BerGu’s speech on Tues- 
day evening was inaudible six feet from where he 
stood. The larger dogs were, as a rule, dignified 
and quiet; but the petted darlings of the draw- 
ing-room expressed their anguish over their im- 
prisonment and loss of home luxuries in tones 
that must have pierced the very hearts of their 
fair owners. 

From the large number of dogs composing the 
show our artist could choose a few only, whose 
names will be found in connection with their por- 
traits on the preceding page. “ Bell,” upper left- 
hand corner, took the first prize among “ Cham- 
pion Pointer Bitches” (Class“4) ; “ Chang” is the 
pretty Japanese bitch, with litter of five puppies, 
referred to above ; “ Snapshot,” upper right-hand 
corner, owned by R. J. Liovp Priez, North Wales, 
received the first prize among “ Champion Pointer 
Dogs” (Class 4); ‘“ Mungo,” lower right-hand cor- 
ner, is a splendid specimen of the St. Bernard 
dog, purchased by Mr. Lester Wattack of the 
Rev. Mr. Macpona, of England, whose magnificent 
kennel was ruled out of competition because he 
consented to act as judge; “ Milo,” lower left- 
hand corner, a fine specimen of Newfoundland 
dog, owned by Mr. Mitter Kercuum, Westport, 
Connecticut, took the secorfd prize in his class ; 
“ Vandal,” mastiff, owned by Mr. A. A. Brown, 
England, took the first prize in his class. In the 
centre of the page is a group of pointers and 
setters, representing others of the winning dogs. 
Below these is the portrait of “ Fritz,” a fine En- 
glish pug, to whom was awarded a special prize 
“for his get.” He is sire of “ Rex,” winner of 
the first prize in this class. Near that of “ Fritz” 
is the portrait of “ Witch,” owned by Mr. F. H. 
Hor, Tarrytown, New York, and winner of the 
first prize among the Cocker spaniels exhibited. 

The show was in every sense a great success, 
and will probably prove to be the first of a long 
series of such exhibitions. It was held under 
the auspices of the Westminster Kennel Club, 
and for a first enterprise of the kind, the manage- 
ment was noticeably free from annoyances and 
mistakes. It lasted four days, and every one who 
visited it was delighted and entertained. But if 
the question of holding another bench show were 
left to the dogs, it would doubtless be rejected by 
a large majority. , 
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(Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
AN OPEN VERDICT. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 

Avruor or “Taken at THE Froop,” “Drap MEn's 


Suogs,” “‘Josuva Hacearn’s Daveutss,” 
‘Weavers anp WerFt,” ETO, 





CHAPTER IIL 
IN THE PARISH CHURCH. 


Tur Sunday evening service at Little Yafford 
parish church was as fashionable in its own par- 
ticular way as the Italian Opera in June. Every 
body met every body else there. The psalms were 
chanted very fairly, the anthem was always a feat- 


ure, the prettiest hymns were sung, and the ser- 
mon, whether preached by the vicar or curate, 
seemed to have a peculiar life and fervor in it that 
harmonized with the more exalted feelings of the 
flock. The cold realism of Sunday morning gave 


" place on Sunday evening to a vague enthusiasm, 
a spiritualized ardor. Of course there were peo- 
ple for whom that lofty Liturgy soared too high— 
uncultured souls which demanded to be fed on 
coarser diet—but these were outside the pale, and 
generally wore a style of bonnet which would have 
been a blot on the subdued beauty of the parish 
church, with its noble nave, long narrow aisles, 
carved rood-sereen, and wagon-roof, These bar- 
barians worshiped in a queer little chapel in High 
Street, to which they descended a step or two from 
the level of the pavement, and in which gas-lit 
tabernacle they might be heard singing their own 
particular hymns with the utmost strength of their 
untrained voices, as the Church of England peo- 
ple went by, the Dissenters assembling half an 
hour earlier than their conforming brethren, and 
generally prolonging their service half an hour 
later. 

It was a pretty scene, that parish church of Lit- 


tle Yafford, in the late October evening. The 
clusters of wax candles in the brazen branches 
threw just enough light on column and arch to 
leave the greater part of the building in shadow. 
The rich coloring about the altar made a glow of 
splendor at the end of the gray stone chancel. 
The old oak pews, with their quaintly carved doors, 
reflected the light redly on the bosses that took 
every shape, from the graceful fleur-de-lis to the 
dog-faced demon or blunt-nosed cherub, The 


font in its distant corner gleamed whitely below 
a cover of crimson cloth. Crimson cushions in 
many of the pews, and the dark green and gold 
adornment of pulpit and reading-desk, the old 
brass lectern, the new brass candelabra, brighten- 
ed the sombre stone and dark brown oak, and 
made up in somewise for the loss of the stained 
glories of the chancel window, dull and dead at 
this hour. ; 

The peoyile came in quietly by twos and threes, 
and took their places with the usual hushed and 
solemn air; then the throng thickened, and the 
pews began to fill; and then the bells rang more 


slowly, and there came a plaintive strain of mel- 
ody from the organ, soft and subdued as a whis- 
per. This swelied presently into a voluntary, faint- 
ly suggestive of Handel, and became a triumphant 
burst when the vestry door opened and the sur- 
pliced choir entered the chancel, two and two, the 


small boys first and the rather clumsy-looking men 
bringing up the rear. After these followed Cyril 


Culverhouse, looking tall in his white raiment 
and crimson hood, and lastly the vicar, a broad 
and dignified figure that seemed to have been in- 
tended for lawn sleeves and a bishop’s gown. 


A girl in one of the pews directiy facing the 
chancel looked up from her open book as Cyril 
took his place in the reading-desk, and then look- 
¢ 1 quickly down again as if the sight were too ter- 
That swift, shy- look and sudden fall of 
the eyelids told a secret old as Time himself. 
Mr. Culverhouse was something more than the 
curate-of Little Yafford to that one member of 
She was a girl of striking ap- 


ribie, 


his congregation. 


pearance, richly but carelessly dressed in velvet 
and silk, with feathers in her bonnet, according 
to the fashion for that year made and provided. 
She had one of those brilliant southern complex- 


ions—that rich mingling of carnation and palest 
olive—which are alone sufficient for good looks ; 
but in her case this charm was heightened by the 


splendor of dark Italian eyes, and the warm brown 
.of rippling hair. Her brow was broad but low, 
her nose nondescript, her lips firmly moulded, her 


teeth faultless, her evebrows strongly marked, and 
of a darker brown than her hair. 


“I am always afraid of Trix’s eyebrows,” Isa- 
bella Scratchell, the young lady's bosom-friend, 
used to say. “They remind me of thundery 


weat ‘ ° 
Miss Scratchell was sitting next her friend in 
the Harefield pew to-night. She was a small, slim 
person, distinguished by a pink-and-white pretti- 
ess and insigniticant blunt features of the Dres- 
den china type. There was a Scratchell pew in 
one of the aisles, but Beatrix liked to have her 
friend with her, and the Water House pew was 
more aristocratic and fashionable situa- 
tion, advantages peculiarly agreeable to Isabella 
Seratchell, 

Mr. Harefield assisted at the Sunday morning 
service half a dozen times or so in a quarter, just 
often enough to escape the stigma of absolute in- 
difference or infidelity. His handsome Italian 
wife had been a Roman Catholic, and there was 
a feeling among the more bigoted section of so- 
ciety in Little Yafford that Mr. Harefield was gen- 


in the 


erally lax in his ideas, like the Romans when they 
began to import foreign gods, and would not have 
minded worshiping Isis or Osiris if those deities 
had come in his way. 

“ He has travelled so much, you know, my dear,” 


said Mrs. Piper, of the Park, to Mrs. Dulcimer, 
“and having married a foreigner, you see, one 
can hardly expect him to be quite correct in his 
A sad education for that poor girl. 


ideas. Iam 





told he has taught her Greek, and hasn't allowed 
her to learn music. But I think that can hardly 
be true.” 

“Tt is actually true,” cried Mrs. Dulcimer, re- 
flecting her friend’s look of horror. “ He hates 
the piano, and he had Mrs. Harefield’s old-fashion- 
ed Broadwood sent up to the lumber-room in the 
tower. But there is no use in thwarting a natural 
gift. That poor child has taught herself by ear, 
and plays and sings very sweetly. She spends 
hours up in that old turret room—in the coldest 
weather—wrapped in a shawl, picking out our 
church music. Mrs. Harefield had an extraordi- 
nary gift, you know.” 

“T never saw Mrs. Harefield. She died before 
John took the Park.” 

“Yes, of course, I ought to have remembered. 

She was a lovely woman, and I believe that 
Christian Harefield was passionately fond of her, 
in his way; but it was not a happy marriage— 
there were quarrels. I did my best—but not suc- 
cessfully. There is an unconquerable severity 
and coldness in that man’s nature, and his wife 
had one of those ardent, impetuous dispositions ; 
you know what I mean.” 
” “Exactly,” chimed in the visitor, whose mind 
had wandered a little, and who was wondering 
when the Dulcimers would have a new drawing- 
room carpet. The present one was threadbare, 
and had been ingeniously turned and pieced like 
a puzzle, odd bits of brighter color fitting in here 
and there rather too obviously. That foolish 
Mr. Dulcimer spent all his money on books, and 
never improved his furniture, while in Mrs. Piper’s 
ideal house there was no litter of books and 
pamphlets, but the last fashion in carpets and 
tapestry table-covers, cabriole chairs and sofas, 
and the newest kinds of antimacassars. 

Although Mr. Harefield was not often to be seen 
in the parish church himself, he had no objection 
to his daughter’s frequent attendance there; and 
the church and the Vicarage afforded the only 
variety in the dullest life that a well-born heiress 
ever led. The music was a delight to her sensi- 
tive ear, for the organist was a fine musician, 
and the organ was a noble instrument, which had 
been presented to Little Yafford, in the reign of 
William the Third, by a city merchant who had 
been born in the village, and came back there to 
die after having made his fortune in hides and 
tallow. His monument, in colored and gilded 
marbles, after the florid style of the period, adorn- 
ed the chancel, and recorded his public and pri- 
vate virtues and his munificent gift of the organ 
in a long Latin epitaph, with a great many words 
ending in issimus. 

The Scratchells had a comfortable old house in 
the village, but Miss Harefield was not allowed 
to visit there, although Isabella was her only 
friend and companion. Isabella might come to 
the Water House as often as she liked, but it was 
an understood thing that Beatrix was not to goto 
Mr. Scratchell’s, a distinction which Mrs. Seratch- 
ell and Isabella’s brothers and sisters resented as 
invidious. 

“ We are not good enough for the heiress,” said 
Clementina Scratchell, sarcastically. 

“She’s the stuckuppest, purse-proudest young 
woman I ever saw,” said Bertie, the eldest son, a 
sandy-complexioned, pug-nosed youth, who had 
been christened Herbert, but who had more the 
air of a Samuel or a Thomas. 

Such remarks as these, if overheard, always 
brought down the paternal wrath upon the utterer. 
Even Mrs. Scratchell would remark mildly that 
poor people must not quarrel with their bread and 
butter, and that Mr. Harefield was a very good 
client to father, and that it was very kind of Miss 
Harefield to be so fond of Bella, although she did 
look down upon the others, which might be a little 
wounding to one’s feelings, but poor people must 
not be proud. 

This fact of their poverty had always been 
kept before the eyes of the young Scratchells. 
It encountered them at every turn. If the boys 
tore the knees of their trousers in forbidden climb- 
ing of trees, they were reminded mournfully by a 
desponding mother that their parents were hard- 
working people, and that these destructive habits 
were a direct wrong to those toil-worn bread-win- 
ners. 

“Tt isn’t as if your father began life with a for- 
tune, Bertie,’ Mrs. Scratchell would say. “He 
has to work for every sixpence, and you ought to 
have thought of that before you climbed the mul- 
berry-tree.” 

It was in all things alike. The Scratchells were 
never permitted to make any mistake as to their 
place in the social scale. It was to be a subordi- 
nate place always. They were to work for their 
bread, as their father had done before them, as 
their mother worked daily, from sunrise to sunset, 
in homely drudgery that made no effect or im- 
pression upon the world, and left nothing behind 
when life was done—not so much as an embroid- 
ered chair cover, or a thin volume of indifferent 
verses to be admired by the next generation. They 
were to work, these young Scratchells. Their edu- 
cation was not given to them for its own sake— 
on the sweetness and light principle—but as a 
preparation for a laborious career. Herbert was 
to be apprenticed to Mr. Pontorson, the surveyor 
at Great Yafford. Adolphus—poor Mrs. Scratch- 
ell had insisted upon giving her children the cheap 
luxury of fine names—was promised a clerkship 
in Mr. Piper’s factory. Isabella was already earn- 
ing a salary as morning governess to the little 
Pipers at Yafford Park. It was not an onerous 
engagement, and left her afternoons free. Mr. 
Scratchell thought she ought to get another en- 
gagement to fill up her afternoons, but as yet 
Isabella had contrived to avoid this double labor. 
She was her father’s favorite, and was believed to 
have great influence over him. It was she who 
was always charged with the task of imparting 
any disagreeable intelligence to him, such as the 
kitchen boiler having cracked, the supply of coals 
being nearly run out, or Adolphus having broken 
“another window.” The previous fracture on 





this wretched youth’s part was always so recent 
as to exaggerate the iniquity of the present of- 
fense. 

It was scarcely strange, perhaps, if from this 
Spartan training the little Scratchells grew up with 
the idea that poverty was life’s chief evil. Just 
as the Stoics believed virtue to be the only good, 
the young Scratchells believed want of money the 
only ill. 

“ Ah, my dears, a fat sorrow is better than a 
lean sorrow,” Mrs. Scratchell remarked, plaintive- 
ly, when she heard of the afflictions of her wealth- 
ier neighbors. 

She could not bring herself even to pity her hus- 
band’s patron, Mr. Harefield, who was supposed 
to have been more or less heart-broken by the 
untimely death of his handsome wife. It seemed 
to her impossible that so rich a man, surrounded 
with all the good things of this life, could be an 
object for compassion. 

This close acquaintance with Necessity had not 
endeared that stern goddess’s countenance to 
Isabella. She had an innate hankering after the 
ee things of this life, and to her mind Beatrix 

arefield—whose solitary existence was for most 
people a subject of pity—was a person to be 
envied. Had she not a fine old house to live in, 
every room in which was like a picture, horses 
and carriages at her disposal, servants to wait 
upon her, and an unlimited supply of pocket- 
money? It was a dull life, of course, but Mr. 
Harefield would die before very long, no doubt, 
and take his gloominess to a more appropriate 
habitation, and then Beatrix would be the richest 
woman in the neighborhood, free to drain the cup 
of pleasure to the lees. 

Ten years ago, when Beatrix was a tall, thin- 
legged child in a short black frock, recovering 
slowly from a severe attack of whooping-cough, 
the family doctor ventured to call attention to 
the exceeding solitariness of her life, and to sug- 
gest that some juvenile companionship should be 
procured for her. It was less than a year after 
Mrs. Harefield’s death, and the master of the 
Water House wore an air of settled gloom which 
made him, in the minds of his fellow-men, some- 
what unapproachable. The doctor made his sug- 
gestion timidly. He was only the family practi- 
tioner of Little Yafford, and was much humbler 
in his manners and pretentions than the bakers 
and butchers of that settlement, who knew that 
people must have bread and meat always, while 
epidemics, accidents, and chronic diseases were 
subject to periods of dullness sorely depressing to 
the faculty. If he had been Dr. Fawcus, the con- 
sulting physician of Great Yafford, he would have 
ordered playfellows for Miss Harefield with as 
off-hand an air as he ordered boiled chicken and 
barley-water. But Mr. Namby made the sugges- 
tion tentatively, quite prepared to withdraw it if 
it were ill received. 

“The child seems dull, certainly,” said Mr. 
Harefield. “She doesn’t run, or skip, or scream, 
like the general run of children. I have thought 
it an advantage; but I suppose, as you say, it is 
a sign of feebleness of constitution.” 

“T think that any thing which would enliven 
her spirits might conduce to her recovery,” re- 
plied the doctor. ‘She doesn’t gain strength as 
fast as I should wish.” 

“ Really,” said Mr. Harefield, with a far-off look, 
as if he were talking of somebody at the anti- 
podes. “ Well, if you think it wise, we must get 
her a playfellow. I have received no one, as you 
know, since my wife’s death. In my best days I 
always considered society more or less a bore, 
and I couldn’t endure to have people about me 
now. But we must get a playfellow for the child. 
Have you a girl that would do?” 

The surgeon blushed. What an opening it 
might have been for his daughter, had she been 
old enough! Unhappily she was still in her cra- 
dle. He explained this to Mr. Harefield. 

“My agent, Scratchell, has a little girl, I be- 
lieve.” 

“He has several.” 

“One is quite enough,” said Mr. Harefield. 
“T’ll tell him to send one of his girls to play with 
Beatrix.” 

Writing to his agent on some business matter 
that evening, Christian Harefield added this post- 
script: 

“ Oblige me by sending the quietest of your girls 
to play with my daughter every afternoon at 
three.” 

The request was somewhat curtly put, but the 
Scratchells saw in it the opening of a shining path 
that led to the temple of fortune. From that 
hour Isabella was exalted above all her sisters and 
brothers. She was like Joseph with his coat of 
many colors. All the other sheaves bowed down 
to her sheaf. She had better raiment than the 
others, that she might be presentable at the Water 
House. She never had her boots mended more 
than once. After the second mending they were 
passed on to Clementina, whether they fitted or 
not. Clementina protested piteously. 

Beatrix received her new companion, and ab- 
solutely her first playfellow, with open arms, 
and a heart overflowing with love that had run 
more or less to waste hitherto, or had been squan- 
dered on ponies, dogs, and guinea-pigs. Miss 
Scales, the governess, was not lovable. One 
might as well have tried to love the Druid stones 
on the moor above Little Yafford. Christian 
Harefield wrapped himself in gloom as in a man- 
tle, and lived apart from all the world. So Isa- 
bella’s coming was like the beginning of a new 
life for Beatrix. She was enraptured with this 
little fair-haired girl, who knew how to play at 
all manner of nice games which Beatrix had nev- 
er heard of, and which Miss Scales condemned as 
vulgar. Happily Isabella had been so well drilled 
in the needy, careful home that she behaved with 
a propriety in which even Miss Scales could find 
no flaw. When questioned by Mr. Harefield, the 
governess reported favorably, though with a cer- 
tain condescending reserve, of the young guest ; 
and from coming for an hour or two every after- 





noon, Isabella came almost to live at the Water 
House, and to receive a share of Miss Scales’s 
valuable instructions, that lady’s acquirements be. 
ing of a solid and unornamental character, which 
Mr. Harefield approved. 

“T shall have your girl carefully educated,” said 
Christian Harefield to his man of business, “J 
am bound to make some return for her services 
as my daughter’s companion. But if you want 
her taught music and dancing, you’ll have to get 
that done elsewhere. My girl learns neither.” 

As well as these educational advantages, Isa- 
bella received other benefits which her youthful 
mind better appreciated, in the occasional gift of 
a silk frock or a warm winter jacket, purchased 
for her by Miss Scales at Mr. Harefield’s desire ; 
and when Beatrix grew up and had plenty of 
pocket-money, she was always giving her dear 
Bella presents. 

“It’s like having a fairy godmother,” said Flo- 
ra, the third girl, with a pang of envy. 

There sat the two girls in the Water House 
pew this October evening, every body in the par- 
ish church knowing their history, and thinking it 
a very pretty trait of character in Mr. Harefield’s 
daughter that she should be so fond of her hum- 
ble friend Bella; for it must be understood that 
Mr. Scratchell, never having been able to struggle 
out of the morass of poverty, or to keep more 
than one maid-servant, hardly took his full pro- 
fessional rank in the village, or was even regarded 
as a gentleman by act of Parliament. 

It was a recognized fact that without Mr. Hare- 
field’s business—the collection of rents, and draw- 
ing up of leases, and ejection of troublesome ten- 
ants, and so on—the Scratchells could hardly have 
gone on existing outside the work-house, the so- 
licitor’s practice, over and above this agency, be- 
ing of the pettiest and most desultory order. 

Bella’s pretty little Dresden china face was 
bent over her book as the choir and clergy came 
filing in. Neither ritualism nor good manners 
prevailed in Little Yafford church to the extent 
of inducing the congregation to stand up at this 
juncture. The flock sat stolidly staring at their 
pastors, and waited for the service to begin. But 
though Bella’s head was gracefully bent, she gave 
a little upward glance under her auburn eyelash- 
es, and contrived to see that look in Beatrix’s face 
which was in itself the beginning of a history. 
And then the service began, and both girls seemed 
absorbed in their devotions, while Mrs. Dulcimer, 
contemplating them benignantly from the Vicar- 
age pew, thought what a pretty pair they made, 
and wondered whom she could pitch upon as a 
husband for Bella. The poor little thing ought 
to be married. She was not a great heiress, like 
Beatrix, but it was not the less incumbent upon 
some good-natured friend to find her a husband; 
nay, it was a Christian duty todo so. Matrimony 
would be the poor child’s only escape from strait- 
ened circumstances and a life of toil. Every body 
knew what a struggle those poor Scratchells had 
to make for the bare privilege of living. 

“She’s rather pretty, and certainly graceful,” 
mused Mrs. Dulcimer, while one of the wicked 
Kings of Israel was misconducting himself. 

Even a clergyman’s wife’s mind will occasion- 
ally wander, though her husband may be reading 
the lesson. “I wish I could think of some one 
to suit her,” said Mrs. Dulcimer to herself. 

And then it chanced that her glance roamed 
absently to the reading-desk, where Cyril’s crisp 
brown hair and strongly marked brow showed 
above the open prayer-book. 

“The very man!” Mrs. Dulcimer ejaculated, 
inwardly, in an ecstasy of good nature. 

It is so delightful to feel one’s self the provi- 
dence of one’s neighbors. Poor Mrs. Dulcimer’s 
mind was distracted for the rest of the service. 
This notion about Cyril was one of those splen- 
did ideas which take hold of a matron with over- 
mastering power, like a brilliant scheme for turn- 
ing a silk dress, or making up last year’s exploded 
bonnet into the latest fashionable shape for this 
year. Vainly did the busy soul try to pin her 
mind to the prayer-book. She could not get her 
thoughts away from the suitability of a match be- 
tween Cyril and Bella. There was a remarkable 
fitness about it. Neither of them had any mon- 
ey of their own. That made it so nice. They 
couldn’t feel under any obligation to each other. 
Cyril would, of course, get on well in the Church. 
People always did who were as earnest and well- 
connected as Cyril Culverhouse. And then what 
an admirable wife Bella would make for a poor 
man—a girl who had been brought up to pinch 
and contrive and deny herself and make sixpence 
do the work of a shilling! It never occurred to 
Mrs. Duleimer that this long apprenticeship to 
self-denial might have induced in Bella a craving 
for the good things of this life, and an ardent de- 
sire for the opportunity of self-indulgence. 

By the time Cyril went up into the pulpit to 
preach his sermon, Mrs. Dulcimer had married 
him to Isabella, and settled them in a modest but 
comfortable living, with the prettiest and most 
rustic of vicarages, where the house-maid’s pantry 
would afford ample scope for Isabella’s domestic 
talents, and the ignorance of an agricultural par- 
ish give full play to Cyril’s energy and earnest- 
ness, 

Cyril Culverhouse preached an admirable ser- 
mon. He had that gift of clear and concise lan- 
guage, short sentences, bold and distinct expres- 
sion, appropriate metaphor, and strong coloring 
which makes certain books in the English lan- 
guage stand out from all other writing with a 
force and power that command the admiration 
alike of the cultured and uncultured reader. He 
had not the subtlety, finesse, and erudition of his 
vicar, who preached for the most part to please 
his own fancy, and very often over the heads of 
his congregation. Cyril’s earnestness made every 
sermon an exhortation, a call to repentance and 
holy living. It was hardly possible to hear him 
and not be moved by him. It would have been 
sheer stony-heartedness in his hearers to sit there 
and listen to him and make no resolve to live 
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better, and be touched by no pang of compunction 
for past errors. 

Beatrix listened with all her soul in her eyes. 
Once and once only Cyril’s large gaze, sweeping 
the mass of faces, caught that upward look of 
the dark eyes. It seemed to him to take away 
his breath for a moment, and checked the prog- 
ress of a vigorous peroration. He faltered— 
substituted a word—recovered himself in an in- 
stant, and went on; and no one knew how that 
one little look had moved him. 

The clock struck eight as the congregation 
came trooping out of the church, with much 

ting of neighbors and hand-shaking in the 
rman just outside the old stone porch. Mrs. 
Dulcimer seized upon the two girls as they were 
going away, with a sober-looking man-servant in 
a dark livery in attendance on the heiress. 

“You are not going home, Trix ?” cried the Vic- 
ar’s wife. “You and Bella must come to the 
Vicarage to supper. It’s an age since I’ve seen 

»” 


“Dear Mrs. Dulcimer, I spent the day with 
you only last Tuesday. I am quite ashamed of 
coming so often.” 

“You foolish child, you know it is my delight 
to have you, and Bella must come to-night. I 
insist on Bella’s coming too.” This was said 
with unconscious condescension. It was, of 
course, a grand thing for Miss Scratchell to be 
asked to supper at the Vicarage. 

“Papa expects me to go straight home,” said 
Beatrix, evidently anxious to accept the invita- 
tion. 

“My love, you know your papa never expects 
any thing from you. You are quite your own 
mistress. Parker,” said Mrs. Dulcimer, wheeling 
suddenly and addressing herself to the footman, 
“you will be good enough to tell your master, 
with my compliments, that I am taking Miss 
Harefield to the Vicarage for supper, and that 
you are to come for her at ten o’clock. You un- 
derstand, Parker, at ten, and you can take a glass 
of ale in the Vicarage kitchen while Miss Hare- 
field puts on her bonnet.” 

Mrs. Dulcimer always went into details, and 
overflowed in small acts of good nature to the 
inferior class. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Seipom has a more thrilling story been recorded than 
the recent awful experience of the Welsh miners. On 
April 11, by some strange accident, a flood of waters 
suddenly inundated the Troedyrhiw Colliery. The min- 
ers fied for their lives, but fourteen were found to be 
missing. As it afterward appeared, four of these were 
probably killed immediately ; but ten were imprisoned 
—five in one passage and five in another—with a wall 
of coal on all sides, except one, where the water stood, 
stayed in its rushing course by the compressed air. 
Prompt efforts were made to rescue the sufferers, al- 
though all the galleries were flooded. Faint knock- 
ings guided the explorers to that part of the pit where 
one party of miners were imprisoned. Men worked 
with desperate energy in deep water, but with such ef- 
fect that the next day an opening was made into the 
chamber where the miners were. Instantly 
explosion of compressed 
prisoned miners was hurled through the opening, dead. 
The others were brought out alive. Again strong hands 
and willing hearts set to work, though with little hope 
of releasing the other miners alive. Not until April 16 
was the water so reduced by pumping as to render oth- 
er work possible. A faint knocking again guided those 
cutting @ passage, and finally the rescuers were able to 
communicate with the entombed. Shouting at the top 
of his voice, a miner asked, “‘ How many of them are 
you?” 

The reply came back, “ Five.” 

“ How have you lived ?” 

“ By eating candles. Do make haste.” 

On the morning of April 20 a message came up from 
the pit to the excited crowd gathered around that the 
men were about to be brought ont alive, A ringing 
cbeer re-echoed throngh the village. As the last man 
who had been entombed so many days was being car- 
ried into the hospital, a message of anxious inquiry 
was received from the Queen—for the dreadful calam- 
ity had stirred the sympathies of the whole British 
nation, from the Queen to her lowest subject. It was 
about noon on the tenth day after the inundation that 
this wonderful rescue was accomplished. At the last 
accounts the miners, although feeble and suffering in 
various ways from their severe experience, were slow- 
ly regaining their strength. Contributions have been 
sent from the Queen and from many sympathizing in- 
dividuals for the benefit of the rescued miners and 
those who, by the inundation, are thrown out of em- 


ployment. 


Malignant disease will doubtless be one terrible en- 
emy which the Russian army must encounter in the 
sickly plains of the Lower Danube. In spring the riv- 
er overflows its banks, and stagnant pools remain, 
which become a fruitful source of malarial fevers and 
kindred diseases. The Turks are accustomed to a 
warm climate, and suffer less from these diseases, for 
many reasons, than the Russians would. In such a 
country sanitary science is as important as military 
science to any army. 


Potato-bugs are warned by the Royal Department of 
Agriculture in Prussia not to take passage on any ves- 
sel sailing between the United States and Germany. 
Captains, sailors, and passengers are cautioned not to 
assist them in escaping from this country, nor harbor 
them in any manner. 














Inquiry has been made about the Journal des Aveu- 
gles, a newspaper for the blind, concerning which we 
gave an item in our columns a few weeks ago. The 
paper is published in Geneva, Switzerland. We have 
not seen any copy of it, our information in regard to 
it having been obtained entirely from notices in for- 
eign journals. 





The recent death in China of the oldest male de- 
ascendant of Confucius calls attention to the curious 
fact that this family is the only one which has retained 
a grand position owing to a pedigree derived from a 
peaceful thinker. This family holds the highest place 
in the kingdom, except the throne itself, and has re- 
tained it for 202 years longer than the Christian era. 


of the sage and an estate of 165,000 acres are still held 
by the representative of the family, which now num- 
bers over eleven thousand persons, and all this multi- 
tude are subject to him, while he receives royal honors 
even from the highest officials, 





Long Branch hotels are occupied by painters, clean- 
ers, and carpenters. Improvements of many kinds 
have been made, and a lively season is anticipated. 


It costs something nowadays to keep a dog. Every 
owner of a dog must get a permit to keep his pet, and 
pay for it also; he must get a collar for it, with a 
metal tag having on it the number of the license ; also 
a cord, or a muzzle, or a chain. And if the dog goes 
into the street unmuzzled, the owner must hold it by 
the cord or chain. Otherwise, if the dog is found in 
the streets or public parks unguarded, the owner is 
exposed to a fine. If all these regulations are com- 
plied with, the number of vagrant curs roaming around 
at large is likely to be comfortably decreased. 





Notwithstanding the watchfulness and care exer- 
cised in the Post-office Department, letters occasional- 
ly disappear in a mysterious manner. When this is the 
case, a vigilant detective system investigates the move- 
ments of all who may by any possibility be suspected 
of carelessness or guilt. By this means a letter-carrier 
attached to Station D was recently detected in with- 
holding letters, and was arrested. Several were found 
upon his person, and on being charged with the crime, 
he confessed his guilt. He had been in the service only 
a few months. 





Tea made from leaves of the eucalyptus-tree is said 
to be a specific for certain diseases. 


The head of the Vienna firm of Rothschilds has only 
a “very moderate income”—so say Vienna journals. 
He receives a yearly revenue of only 38,000,000 florins, 
or about $19,000,000, derived from railways. But his 
further profits from Bourse transactions are computed 
at about $10,000,000 per annum. We suppose he some- 
how manages to live upon his “ moderate income.” 








Paris journals say that Madame M‘Mahon sent her 
own carriage to take Mile. Albani to a ball at the 
Elysée. Albani was dressed in tulle over white faille, 
looped up with roses, and with diamonds in her hair. 
Round her neck she wore the circlet of diamonds pre- 
sented to her at her benefit. She sang airs from La 
Sonnambula and from Linda. The Comtesse de Pa- 
ris and other ladies of the highest rank pressed for- 
ward to be introduced to her. Next day she received 
two charming groups in Sévres biscuit porcelain from 
the Elysée, with a large basket of roses and a check 
for 4000 francs. 





A great fire has recently occurred in Tokio, Japan, 
by which about one thousand houses were destroyed. 





Rents at Newport will be materially cheaper this 
coming season than they were last year. Many cot- 
tages were vacant last summer because their owners 
asked such exorbitant prices for them. They have 
grown wiser, and the result will be that cottages will 
find tenants. 





A young lad of thirteen recently died in Williams- 
burg of typhoid fever, caused by the thoughtless cruel- 
ty of some of his school-mates. One cold rainy day a 
few weeks ago, as the boy was returning from school, 
three of his companions pulled him under a stream of 
water flowing throngh the gutter of an awning, and 
held him there unti) he was thoroughly drenched. He 
was of feeble constitution, and a fever set in almost 
immediately afterward. During the delirium that pre- 
ceded his death he often called his school-mates by 
name, begging them not to let the water run on his 
shoulders. Such a practical joke as this must be a 
bitter memory for those engaged in it. 


Minnesota is in‘ despair about the grasshoppers. 
Nearly two-thirds of the State is embraced in the 
“ grasshopper region.” 


The excessive dreariness of the wards of most Lon- 


of all kinds that combine art with hygiene and educa- 
tion. He also proposes that there be some public 
place for the temporary storing and exhibiting of art 
contributions previous to their distribution to the hos- 
pitals of London. As a nucleus, Mr. Hamilton contrib- 
utes one hundred guineas to the committee of the “ Art 
Fund for the Hospitals of London,” and appeals to the 
philan for encouragement in this project. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 


MAY. 

Sunday, 27.—Trinity-Sunday. 

JUNE. 

Sunday, 8.—First Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 10.—Second Sunday after Trinity. 

Monday, 11.—St. Barnabas. 

Sunday, 17.—Third Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, %4.—Nativity of St. John the Baptist ; Fourth 
Sunday after Trinity. 

Friday, 29.—St. Peter. 


AFTER a full debate in the Italian Senate, the 
“Clerical Abuses Bill’ was rejected on May 7, 
the vote being 92 for and 105 against. Thus 
ends a controversy perhaps the most acrimoni- 
ous of the many which have arisen between the 
Pope and united Italy. The apprehension of 
the consequences certain to follow the passage 
of such a law led to the allocution of March 12, 
in which Pius IX. appealed to Catholic Europe 
for protection. The bill was a very radical 
measure. It pro to punish by fine, and 
imprisonmertt extending from three months to 
two years, any minister of religion who should, 
“abusing the acts of his ministry, disturb the 
peace of families,’ or who, ‘‘ by discourse deliv- 
ered or read to public meetings, or by writings 
otherwise published, should expressly censure, 
or by other public act outrage, the institutions 
or laws of the state, a royal decree, or any other 
act of the public authority.’’ In view of the 
vagueness of the definition of the offenses spec- 
ified, it is well that the bill has failed. It could 
be made to mean much or little, according to 





Tbe governorship of the district surrounding the tomb 


produced no other result than increased exas- 
peration on both sides. The provocation given 
by the papal invectives is, no doubt, great; but 
heretofore the strength of Italy has lain in her 
calm persistence. In the Clerical Abuses Bill her 
government, if we may so say, strikes wildly. 





As the American Bible Society grows in re- 
sources, its operations attain grand proportions, 
In sixty-one years its issues of Bibles and Testa- 
ments have amounted to 32,774,388 copies. Dur- 
ing the past year the copies issued were, at 
home, 621,726; abroad, 259,330, making a total 
of 881,056. There were manufactured at the 
Bible House, 558,448 copies; printed abroad, 
278,247. The society has diminished the num- 
ber of its district superintendents, having now 
twenty-nine; there are also 239 county agents 
employed by auxiliary societies ; there were dur- 
ing 1876, 5819 volunteer Bible distributers, who 
gave their services gratuitously. The society 
and its auxiliaries have together, yy Fy on 
agents, visited during the past year 470,588 fam- 
ilies; of these, 68,855 have been found without 
the Scriptures, and 39,900 supplied. The money 
receipts, as already stated in this Intelligence, 
were $543,579; this is an excess over the receipts 
of the preceding year of $16,381. 





Since the closing of Mr. Moopy’s Tabernacle 
services in Boston, the churches of that city have 
been open every evening, with a numerous at- 
tendance of worshipers. The large additions to 
the number of members heretofore reported still 
continue. Mr. Moopy has gone to Northfield. 
Gospel meetings, as they are termed, are now 
held in Lynn. Here, too, hundreds have been 
added to the churches. Among the speakers 
who have recently appeared at these Gospel serv- 
ices is General Jonn L. Swirt. At the recent 
meeting of the Suffolk North Cong tional 
Conference it was stated that in Cambridge the 
number of members of the orthodox Congrega- 
tional churches had in nine years increased from 
1157 to 1753. It was claimed that theologically 
Cambridge had changed in ten years, and that it 
is now predominantly orthodox. 





The American Home Missionary Society (Con- 
gregational), whose aim is to support feeble 
churches, has had a satisfactory year. From 
April 1, 1876, to April 1, 1877, it has employed 
996 ministers, who have supplied 2196 congre- 
gations and missionary stations. Seventy-two 
churches have been organized during the year, 
and twenty-seven have become Se 
Over 5000 persons have become church mem- 
bers on a profession of faith. The receipts for the 
pur were $293, the expenditures $310,604, 
eaving a balance of $7897 due to missionaries for 
labor performed but not yet reported. The re- 
ceipts are less by $16,315 than those of the year 
preceding. 


The total result of what is called in Germany 
the “ rkampf,”’ or war between the Empire 
and the Church, is thus stated: The archbish- 
- of Gnesen-Posen and Cologne, the bishops 
of B unster, and the 
Auxiliary Bishop of Posen—six in all—have been 
pepenes. The sees of Treves and Fulda have 

vacant by death. The proceedings 
against the Bishop of Limburg have not been 
woage toaclose. About 600 members of dif- 
ferent orders and ae have been ex- 
ed from the diocese o eae ae them 
priests. The parishes without priests are, 
in the diocese of Cologne, 94; in Paderborn, 90; 
in Minster, 60; in Treves, 140; in Limburg, 17; 
in Breslau, 64; in Hildesheim, 11; and like pro- 
portions in the other dioceses. In many of the 
— the vacancies have been cau by 
eath of priests ; the bishops will not fill these 
vacancies, from an unwillingness to conform to 
the government tions. 


The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
has expended during the last fiscal year $480,316 ; 
the receipts have been $472,749. The debt of 
the board is now The total receipts 
from the women’s boards have been $125,000—an 
increase for the year. This department of mis- 
sion aw is growing in the Presbyterian, as 
in the other Protestant Churches. There has 
been a falling off in the contributions of the 
people of nearly $50,000, but this has been bal- 
anced by severe retrenchment in every depart- 
ment. The sermon at the annual meeting was 

reached by the Rev. Dr. Witi1am J. TUCKER, 
n the Madison Square Presbyterian Church. 











The American Tract Society’s operations have 
been curtailed during the past year. The re- 
ceipts were in all $441,196, which, added to bal- 
ances in the treasury, makes the total resources 
for 1876, $449,269; the expenditures were $441,119. 
The number of new publications issued was 132, 
thirty-one of them volumes. The society pub- 
lishes six periodicals, all of which are said to be 
epetns. The number of colporteurs em- 
ployed was 209. A resolution was adopted at 
the annual meeting proposing a return to the 
old-fashioned May anniversaries. 





Some singular illustrations occur of the fer- 
ment of theological opinions which characterizes 
our times. The Rev. Dr. ARMITAGE, the most 
amiable of Baptist ministers, having in his Easter 
sermon spoken strongly of the participation of 
the Jews in the crucifixion of Ehrist, the Rev. 
Dr. GoOTTHEIL has in reply announced a series 
of sermons designed to set forth “‘the Jewish 
side of. the transaction.’’ Dr. GorTHer is the 
astor of the Temple Emanuel, the largest Jew- 
ish place of worship in this city. At the same 
time, Wone Curne Foo, a Buddhist, is lecturing 
in New York on Buddhism, and especially in vin- 
dication of the “intelligence, morals, aud relig- 
ion of the Chinese.” 


The decision of the Court of ~ yy of this 
State in relation to liquor saloons has aroused 
activity in two distinct lines. The National 
Temperance Society, at its twelfth anniversary 
(Hon. Witt1am E. Dongs presiding), adopted 
resolutions declaring its great satisfaction with 
the decision, and calling upon “the officials 
duly empowered and charged with the duty of 
administering the excise law to see that its re- 
strictive and prohibitory provisions are fully 
and promptly enforced.”” The Board of Mana- 
gers was requested to soeeues a standing com- 
mittee to co-operate with the authorities 3 sup- 
ressing the illegal liquor traffic. Under the 





the temper of the autiuorities, and could have 


ead of Dr, Howagp Crossy, a society for “the 


prevention of crime” has been organized in this 
city. This society will make one of its chief 
objects the suppression of tippling shops. Dr. 
Crosby was elected president. It was stated at 
the meeting of this association that no change 
will be probably made by the present Legislature 
‘of New York in the laws relating to the sale of 
distilled liquors. The Excise Commissioners of 
this city will, it is said, issue licenses to saloon- 
keepers upon their complying with the require- 
ment of the law in regard to accommodations 
for lodgers. 





The trial of the Rev. Jonn Miter, of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, by the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick has ended in his suspension from the 
ministry. The heretical matter was alleged to 
be contained in three propositions found In Mr. 
MILLER’s recently published book, entitied Ques- 
tions Awakened by the Bible: (1) that the human 
soul is not immortal ; (2) that Christ needed to be 
redeemed, and was redeemed by His own death ; 
(3) that there is but one person in the Godhead. 
On the trial Mr. Mruer defended himself with 
much eloquence, and claimed the liberty of de- 
viating from the standards of the Presbyterian 
Church in the matters named. The charge and 
specifications were unanimously sustained by 
the Presbytery. Mr. MILLER will appeal to the 
Synod of New Jersey. 





The American and Foreign Christian Union 
copersee receipts for the year amounting to 
$15,904, and disbursements to the amount of 
$15,279. This society sustains the American 
Chapel in Paris, and an active work in the West- 
ern States, which is under the superintendence of 
the Rev. H. H. Farratu. The chapel in Paris is 
not only self-supporting, but during the last two 
years has engaged in active mission work in that 
city. The American Seamen’s Friend Society 
has received during the year $65,805, and hus ex- 

ended $63,313. Bible-readers and colporteurs 

ave been employed at its expense in many of 
our coast towns, and in several cities of Europe. 
Nearly 2000 boarders have been accommodated 
at the Sailors’ Home in Cherry Street; 799 li- 
braries have been sent out on vessels. The libra- 
ries are returned when the vessels come home, 
and are loaned out again. The Women’s Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church report $6240 receipts during the year; of 
this sum $3240 were applied to general uses, and 
to the mission at Nagasaki, Japan. Ata 
meeting of the directors of the American Col- 
onization Society, held in this city, a committee 
on finances, previously ge we reported that 
contributions had steadily declined since 1867. 
Only twenty-seven persons were sent to Liberia 
last year. The question was mooted of removing 
the head-quarters of the society to New York. 
One director was of the opinion that the society 
had accomplished its mission. Action on the 
recommendations of the committee was post- 
poned until January, 1878. 








HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Any one would suppose that the employment of sew- 
ing was the moet peaceful and quiet occupation in the 
world, and yet it is absolutely horrifying to hear ladies 
talk of stilettoes, bodkina, gatheri: surgings, hem- 


min rgings, cuttin w ippings, lacings, cuffin 
and bectings. What a list of nbominables |” ” 


“You ought to acquire the faculty of being at home 
in the beet society,” said a fashionabie aunt to’an hon- 
bed = hee nA soetie —_—o oon rej —_ 

e nephew, sta at home with my wife 
children.” ° . 








“When a dog Spitz, he may be considered mad,” re- 
marked somebody. That's whelp put. 





A dealer advertises “ A large lot of bankrupt pianos 
and organs.” Now who would wish to purchase mu- 
sical instruments whose notes are not good ? 





The people in Massachusetts valleys are getting so 
now that when a man comes into the neighborhood 
and bnilde a dam, they sell out and move to the top of 
the hill, and nail cleats up along the truaks of the 
highest trees. 

A young woman from the rural districte entered a 
dry: 8 store the other day, and asked for a pair of 
stockings. The clerk politely asked her what number 
she wore. “ Why, two, you fool. Do you think I am 
a centipede, or that I have a wooden leg ?” 

te 








A wag, in ‘‘ What he knows about Farming,” gives a 
very plan to remove widows’ weeds, e@ says a 
ey see man has only to say, “* Wilt thou ?” and 
ey W 





A female justice of the peace in Wyoming recent! 
fined her husband heavily for flirting. . y 





“ How would you make a believer of an incredulous 
man ?” asked one gentleman of another not long since, 
“IT think the surest way would be to set him over a 
bee-hive,” was the reply ; “and I calculate that after 
he’d been stung once or twice he would become a bee- 
teaver in earnest.” 





A man will carry five hundred dollars in his vest 
pee but a woman needs a morocco porte-monnale as 
arge as a fist, and too heavy to carry in the pocket, to 
escort a fifty-cent ecrip, a recipe for making jelly-cake, 
and two samples of dress 
qeeeeiprcwnnes 

“The only way to look at a lady’s faults,” exclaimed 
8 gallant, “is to shut your eyes.” ; 





The girl who succeeds in winning the true love of a 
true man makes a lucky hit, and is herself a lucky miss. 
quis 
An agent, soliciting subscriptions for a book, show- 
ed the prospectus to 2 man, who, after reading, “ One 
dollar in boards, and one dollar and twenty-five cents 
in sheep,” declined subscribing. as he might not have 
or sheep on hand when called upon for payment. 








Don't put me in the river-bank, 
Among the fragrant flowers, 

Nor where the grass is watered by 
The early summer showers. 

But put me in the kitchen range, 
And open wide the damper, 

And then my vaporous remains 
Can up the chimney scamper. 





Ata dinner, and between the sherry and Champagne 
—to which period the enfant terrible of the family had 
been unfortunately permitted to linger—the host had 
gone to praising his own wine in a fashion which was 
certainly an evidence of its great intoxicating quali- 
ties. “That sherry, Sir, cost me sixty dollars a dozen. 
“ae i a > 7 ror Na) — 
ines, and impo tmyself.” *“ y, papa !” inter- 
supted the enfant, ‘that was all gone lon » and 
mamma filled the many de from the California rm 
She said that you never had any friends who could te 





the difference.” 
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MAY. 


Aut the woods are gold and green— 
Tender green and white and gold: 

Buttercups that will be seen, 
Dandelions bright and bold, 

Starry daisies, hawthorn gay, 

Make the shady woodland way, 

Make the open meadow wold, 

Like a “field of cloth of gold.” 


Bluebirds sing among the trees; 
Robins chant all through the day— 
Chant in wondrous melodies 
Happy Love’s triumphant lay. 
Music greets the dawning light; 
Music greets the restful night; 
Earth, rejoicing for her May, 
Singeth, singeth all the day. 


Lo! my May is coming too, 


Coming up [Love's shining way, 
And I have her promise true, 
Evermore with me to stay. 


When she comes, her smile will bring 
Song and splendor of the spring; 
And when dawns our bridal day, 
Then my heart will find its May. 





(Copyright, 1876, by Hanrzn & Brorners.) 


Good Stories of Man and Other Animals. 


By CHARLES READE. 





X.—THE JILT. 


A YARN. 
PART III.—(Continued.) 


On board the schooner all was not so rosy as it 
looked. Mrs. Laxton, quietly imprisoned by an 
iron hand, and forced into a pictorial attitude of 
affection quite out of character with her real sen- 
timents—which at that moment were fear, repug- 
nance, remorse, and shame—quivered and writhed 
in that velvet-iron embrace :' her cheeks were red, 
at first, with burning blushes; but by degrees 
they became very pale; her lips quivered, and 
lost all color; and, soon after Greaves was car- 
ried below, her body began to collapse, and at 
last she was evidently about to faint; but her 
changeable husband looked in her face, uttered 
a cry of dismay, and supported her, with a world 
of tenderness, into the cabin, and laying her on a 
sofa, recovered her with all the usual expedients, 
and then soothed her with the tenderest expres- 
sions of solicitude and devotion. 

It was not the first time his tyranny had ended 
in adoration and tenderness. The couple had 
shed many tears of reconciliation: but the finest 
fabric wears out in time; and the blest shade of 
Lord Byron must forgive me if I declare that 
even “ Pique her and soothe by turns” may lose 
its charm by what Shakspeare calls “damna- 
ble iteration.” The reader, indeed, might gather 
as much from Mrs. Laxton’s reply to her hus- 
band’s gushing tenderness. ‘ There—there—I 
know you love me, in your way; and, if you do, 
please leave me in peace, for I am quite worn 
out.” 

“Queen of my soul, your lightest word is a 
command,” said the now chivalrous spouse, im- 
pressed a delicate kis’ upon her brow, and re- 
tired, backward, with a gaze of veneration, as 
from the presence of his sovereign. 

This sentiment of excessive veneration did not, 
however, last twenty-four hours. He thought the 
matter over, and early next morning he brought 


a paint-pot into the cabin, and having stirred 
some of his wife’s mille-fleur into it, proceeded 
to draw, and then paint, a certain word over a 
small cupboard or locker in the state cabin. 

Mrs. Laxton came in, and found him so em- 
ployed. ‘What a horrid smell!” said she, pet- 


tishly. “ Paint!” 

“ What, do you smell it ?” said he, in a humble, 
apologetic tone. “I thought I had succeeded in 
disguising it with something more agreeable to 
the nostrils of beauty—the essence of a thousand 
flowers.” 


“You have not, then; and what are you doing ?” 
“Painting a word on this locker. A salutary 
word. Behold, queen of this ship and your hus- 


band’s heart ;” and he showed her the word “ pis- 
ciPLine” beautifully written in large letters and 
in an arch. 

She began to quake a little; but being high- 


spirited, she said, “ Yes, it is a salutary word, and 
if it had been applied to you when a boy, it would 
be all the better for you now—and for me too.” 

“Tt would,” said he, gravely. “But J had no 
true friend to correct the little faults of youth. 
You have. You have a husband, who knows how 
to saila woman. ‘ Suaviter in modo, JSortiter in 
re,’ that’s the rule, when one is blessed, and hon- 
ored, and tormented, with the charge of capricious 
beauty.” 

‘hen Mrs. Laxton took fright, and said, cajol- 
ingly, she really believed he was the wisest man 
upon the seas. 

As he was, at all events, one of the vainest, this 
so gratified him that no further allusion to her 
faults was made that day. 

The. next morning two sailors had a fight for 
the affections of Susan Tucker, Mrs. Laxton’s 
Welsh maid, whom he had made her color and 
rig ont as Zulema, in that little comedy with 
Castor. 

Thereupon Laxton complained to her, and said 
“T can not have the peace of the vessel disturbed 
by that hussy. I shall discharge her.” 

“What, into the sea, dear?” said Mrs. Le 
rather pertly. ah 

“No, love. Though I don’t see why I shouldn't 
launch her in an open boat, with a compass, and 


a loaf, and a barrel of water, and a bottle of hair 
oil—she uses that, the nasty little pig. That sort 
of thing has been done, on less provocation, to 








Captain Blyth, and many others. No, I shall fire 
across the bows of the first homeward-bound—” 
Mrs. Laxton uttered a loud sigh of dismay. 

—* And send that little apple of discord back 
to its own orchard in South Wales—he ! he! he!” 

This was no laughing matter to poor Mrs. Lax- 
ton. She clasped her hands, “Oh, Edward, show 
me some mercy! I have never been without a 
woman about me. Oh, pray don’t let me be 
alone in a ship, surrounded by men, and not one 
woman !” 

“For shame, Ellen!” said he, severely. ‘‘ You 
are a pirate’s bride, and must rise above your sex. 
I devote myself to your service as lady’s-inaid. 
It would be odd indeed if a man who can pass a 
weather earing, couldn’t humble-cum-stumble a 
woman’s stays.” 

“That is not it. If she goes, my life will not 
be safe.” 

“Not safe! with me to look after it!” 

“No, you villain !—you hypocrite! If she goes, 
my life will not be safe from you.” She was wild 
with anger and fear. 

“These are hard words,” said he, sorrowfully. 
Then, firmly, “I see the time has come for disci- 
pline ;”: and though his words were wondrous 
calm, he seized her suddenly by the nape of the 
neck. She uttered one scream; the next he 
stopped with his other hand, and she bit it to the 
bone; but he never winced. “Come,” said he, 
“Tl use no unnecessary violence. ‘ Suavtter in 
modo, fortiter in re,’ is the sailing order ;” and in 
a few moments she was bundled, struggling vio- 
lently, into the locker, and the key turned on her. 

Though his hand bled freely, he kept his word, 
and used no unnecessary violence, provided you 
grant him, by way of postulate, that it was neces- 
sary to put her into that locker at all. Only as 
she fought and bit and scratched and kicked and 
wriggled her very best, the necessary violence 
was considerable. 

That was her fault, not his, he conceived. He 
used no unnecessary violence, He now got a 
napkin and tied up his hand. Then he took a 
centre-bit and bored holes in the paneled door. 

This, he informed his prisoner, was necessary. 
“Without a constant supply of fresh air, you 
would be uncomfortable; and your comfort is 
very dear to me.” 

He then remarked that she ought to have a 
sentinel. Respect, as well as safe custody, de- 
manded that; and, as he was his own factotum, 
he would discharge that function. Accordingly, 
he marched past the locker, to and fro, without 
ceasing, till there was a knock at his cabin door, 
and a sail reported to leeward, 

“ Homeward bound ?” 

“Yes, Gir.” 

“Then close up with her, and get my gig ready 
to board her.” 

When he came near her, it proved to be one of 
Mr. Green’s tea ships; so he fired a gun to lee- 
ward, instead of sending a shot across her bows ; 
and then he launched his gig, with Susan blub- 
bering in the stern-sheets, and her clothes in a 
hammock. 

The ship, for a wonder, condescended to slack 
her main-sheet, and the boat, being very swift, 
ran up to her astern, and the officer in command 
of the boat offered forty pounds for a passage. 

They happened to want a female servant, and 
so they took her, with a little grumbling; and 
she got her fare, or the greater portion of it, paid 
her for wages at Southampton. So I am told, 
however. 

The pursuit and capture of the ship, and the 
hoisting on board of Susan, were all reported, 
during their actual p , With t bonho- 
mie, to Mrs, Laxton, through her air-holes, by her 
spouse and sentinel, and received with sobbing 
and sullen tears. 

When the boat came back, Laxton put on a 
bright and cheerful air. “There,” said he to his 
prisoner, “the bone of contention is- gone, and 
peace is restored—nautical peace and domestic 
peace. Aren’t you glad?” 

No answer. 

“Don’t be sulky, dear. That shows a bad dis- 
position, and calls for discipline. Open your mind 
to me. This is the cellular system, universally 
approved. How do you find it work? How do 
you feel, love? A little—subjugated—eh? Tell 
the truth now.” 

“Yes; quite subjugated,” said a faint voice. 
“ Pray let me out.” 

“With pleasure, dear. 
me before ?” 

He opened the door, and there was the poor 
woman, crouched in a cupboard that only just held 
her, seated on the ground with her knees half- 
way to her chin. She came out with her eyes as 
wild as any beast of the forest that had been 
caught in a trap, and tottered to a seat. She ran 
her white hands recklessly into her hair, and rock- 
ed herself. “O my God!” she cried. “Susan 

one; and I am alone with a madman! I'ma 
ost woman !” 

Laxton pitied her distress, and set himself to 
cool her fears. “ Don’t talk like that, dearest,” 
said he; “‘a little discipline is wholesome. What 
have you to fear from a man whose sportive en- 
sign, no doubt, is a death’s-head and cross-bones ; 
but his motto is ‘ Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re.’ 
Look here; here is an ensanguined cloth. Mine 
is the only blood that has been shed in our little 
loving encounter; the only blood that ever shall 
be shed between us, sweet tigress of my soul.” 

“Forgive me!” said she, trembling all over. 
“T was so frightened.” 

“ Forgive you, dearest ? Why, you know a bite 
from you is sweeter to me than a kiss from any 
other woman. It wasrapturous. Bite me again, 
love ; scratch me; beatme. Sweet, darling Nelly, 
teach a brute and ruffian to dare to discipline his 
lovely queen.” 

“N 0,no. I won’t touch you. You don’t love 
me. 

What 


“Not love you ? 


Why did you not ask 


Ah! cruel Nally! 


man ever loved a woman as I love you 2” 





“Give me a proof; some better proof than 
locking me up in that horrid hole.” 

“ Any proof you like.” 

“Take me on shore. I’m not a sailor; and I 
begin to pine for the land.” 

“ Of course you do,” said Laxton, who was now 
all indulgence. ‘Choose your land at once. 
There’s Australia to leeward.” 

“Yes, six thousand miles. Let us go to China, 
and drink tea together, dear, fresh gathered.” 

“The desire is natural,” said Laxton, like a 
nurse making life sweet to a refractory child. 
“Tl go on deck and alter her course directly. 
By-the-bye, where did that Castor say I should find 
him ?” 

Thus, even in her deplorable condition, and 


just let out of prison, did a terrified but masterly 


woman manipulate her maniac. 

But what she endured in the course of a very few 
days was enough to unhinge a lady for life. Lax- 
ton took to brooding, and often passed his hand 
over his brow with a weird, terrified look. Then 
she watched him with terror. On deck he went 
into furies about the most trifling things, and 
threatened his best seamen with the cat. 

Ellen could hear his voice raging above, and 
sat trembling as his step came down the ladder 
after these explosions. But at the cabin door 
he deposited violence, and his mania took anoth- 
erturn. He disciplined her every day, and it seem- 
ed to cool him. She made no resistance, and they 
conversed amicably on different sides of the pris- 
on, she admitting that discipline was good for her 
mind. 

After a time she would say, “ Edward, I’m sorry 
to say this contracted position pains my limbs.” 

“We must provide for that. I'll build another 
yacht, with more room in it—for every thing.” 

“ Do, dear; and, meantime, I am afraid I must 
ask you to let me out.” 

“Oh, by all means. Every thing must give way 
to your comfort.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Laxton, as his reason be- 
came weaker, set up a spy; and this fellow worm- 
ed out that one of the crew had seen Castor take 
a letter on the sly from Mrs. Laxton, This upset 
his mind altogether. He burst in upon her, look- 
ing fearful. ‘So you write love-letters to stran- 
gers, do you ?” he roa’ 

“No, no. Who dares say so?” 

“Who dares deny it? You were seen to give 
one to that Castor, a man you had only spoken 
to once, you false-hearted, adulterous hussy !” 

“Tt was only a letter to my father.” 

“Liar! it was a love-letter. And that Greaves 
couldn’t show his face, but you must unveil to 
him.—Damnation !—There! you are driving me 
mad. But you shall not escape, nor your para- 
mours elect. I know where to find them; and 
you I’ve got.” 

The poor creature began to shiver. “Iam full 
of faults,” she whimpered. “ Discipline me, dear. 
You will mend me in time.” 

“No, Judas!” roared the madman. “I have 
disciplined you in vain. Discipline! it is wasted 
on such a character. I must try EXTINCTION.” 

“ What, would you kill me, Edward ?” 

“ Dead as a herring.” 

“God have mercy on me!” 

“That’s His affair; mine is to see that you de- 
ceive and delude no more able navigators, and 
drive them mad. But don’t you think I’m going 
to shed your blood. I’m too fond of you, traitress 
—viper—hussy—demon of deceit. And don’t 
you think you shall die alone. No. You shall 
perish with your Castor and your Greaves, cursed 
triumvirate. I know where to find them both. 
This very day I'll catch them, and lash them to 
the furniture, scuttle my beloved schooner, and 
set the water bubbling slowly up till it sucks you 
all three down to the bottom. Sit down on that 
ottoman, if you please, loveliest and wickedest of 
all God’s creatures.” 

“T will not. I will scream if you lay a hand 
on me.” 

“Tn that case,” said he, “ you will drive me to 
a thing I detest, and that is violence.” And he 
drew out a revolver. 

Then she put up her quivering hands, and, pale 
and quaking in every limb, submitted. She sat 
down on the ottoman, and he produced some gold 
cord and fine silk cord. With the silk he tied her 
hair most artistically to the table, and with the 
gold cord he bound her hands behind her back, 
and reduced her to utter helplessness. This done 
with great care and dexterity, he bade her ob- 
serve, with a sneer, that his revolver was not 
loaded. He loaded it and another before her 
eyes, put them in his pocket, locked the cabin, 
and went on deck, leaving her more dead than 
alive. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. WILLIAM H. Epwarps has published a 
catalogue of the diurnal lepidoptera of North 
America and Northern Mexico, supplementin 
the well-known work by Dr. Morris, print 
some years ago by the Smithsonian Institution. 
He enumerates no less than 506 species. This 
is about equal to that of the previous catalogues, 
the additional new species being balanced by 
canceling names which were synonyms or not le- 

itimately entitled to introduction in the North 

merican list. 

The special object of Mr. Epwarps is to bring 
about what he considers a satisfactory nomencla- 
ture, dissenting from the radical changes which 
he insists Mr. ScuppER has made in his recent 
divisions and lists, in few of which he concurs. 





Dr. Eugene A. SmitH has just published an 
account of the geological survey of. Alabama for 
the year 1876, his labors during the year having 
been devoted principally to the silurian region, 
which is the great depository of iron ore, both 
the red and brown varieties occurring in great 
abundance and of superior quality. The close 
pony of these ores to the coal-fields on the 

lack Warrior and Cahawba promises to make 
this one of the chief centres of the iron indus- 





tries in Alabama. The researches and prelim- 
inary examinations of the Coosa coal-fields are 
also published. 

The report embraces some reference to the 
fauna of the State, and a catalogue of the fresh- 
water and land shells of Alabama, by Dr. Jamzs 
Lewis, of Mohawk. The liberality of Mr. Trvu- 
man H. ALprIcH, 0; Montebello, is acknowl- 
edged, in furnishing the means for the prepara- 
tion and publication of this list. 





Mr. H. 8. Eaton, in his recent inaugural ad- 
dress before the Meteorological Society of Lon- 
don, enters into a calculation showing that the 
heat developed from the vast amount of coal 
burned in London is sufficient to raise the tem- 
perature of that city to an appreciable extent 
ubove its rate in former years. 





We have mentioned briefly the fact of the 
death of Professor ALEXANDER Brawn, which 
took place at Berlin on the 29th of March, and 
now add some further —- to his biogra- 
phy. He was born at Ratisbon in 1805, and at 
an early age was made Professor of Botany in 
the University of Freiburg. In 1850 he became 
connected with the University of Giessen, and 
in 1852 with that of Berlin, where, as Professor 
of Botany and Director of the Botanical Gar- 
dens, he remained until the time of his death. 
He was the author of many important papers ou 
the physiology of plants, and numerous mono- 
graphs, especially of the cryptogamia. 





The fourth and concluding number of the sec- 
ond volume of Dr. Haypen’s Bulletin of the Ge- 
ological Survey of the Territories embraces sev- 
eral papers of geological and zoological interest. 
Among the former is quite an elaborate article 
on the geology of Northeastern New Mexico. 

Mr. J. A. ALLEN has papers on the variation 
of certain North American birds and mammals. 





Mr. JosepH pE Noraris, an eminent Italian 
biologist, and Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Rome, died on the 22d of January, in 
the seventy-second year of his age. 





Professor ORTON is actively engaged in the 
exploration of the geology and natural history 
of Bolivia, and has quite ss sent home 
three boxes of collections, principally of reptiles 
and fishes in alcohol. 





A catalogue of nearly six thousand stars visi- 
ble to the naked eye, along with a uranometric 
atlas showing position and magnitude, has re- 
cently been presented to the Belgian Academy 
by M. Houzgav. Reporting on it, M. LENAIGRE 
remarks that the ‘‘ Uranometria Nova’’ of ArR- 
GELANDER, revised by He1s, and extended to 
the southern skies by BrHrmany, is the only. 
one of the kind that can be compared to this 
one; but M. Houzgav’s has the advantage of 
having been all produced by one person. M. 
Hovuzeavu took up his abode in the neighbor- 
hood of the equator, whence he could easily 
pass from one hemisphere to the other, and the 
work was completed in thirteen months. The 
determinations are all quite original, the author 
not having accepted the magnitudes assigned 
by previous observers. He confirms StRuve's 
observation as to decreasing density of stellar 
layers parallel to the pee of the great circle 
passing through the Milky Way. Srruvs found 
that the law of condensation is more pronounced 
for telescopic stars than for stars visible to the . 
naked eye, and also as telescopic magnitudes 
diminished. M. Hovuzgavu questioned whether 
for stars visible to the naked eye the condensa- 
tion continues to increase in the inverse sense 
of the brightness, and he finds that the contrary 
is the case, and that the influence of the Milk 
Way is more marked for the first three magni- 
tudes thau for the following three. 





The vast importance to France of every thing 
connected with the ravages of the phylloxera 
(or grape-vine louse) is attested by the fact that 
a large proportion of all the communications 
made to the Academy of Sciences in Paris are 
on this ——. A permanent commission has 
been established by the Academy for the con- 
sideration of these questions, to which all these 
articles are referred. In reference to the pro- 
tection of the non-infected region against inva- 
sion, this committee has recently recommended 
the following propositions: first, the prohibition 
of the transmission of vine cuttings from any 
infected district; second, the prohibition of the 
introduction and — of cuttings of infested 
vines in an uninfected region; third, when an 
uninfected — is found to be attacked, to dig 
up all the plants completely, and burn every 


ortion of them, and then to thoroughly disin- 
ect the ground; fourth, to extend this disinfec- 
tion of the ground to all the cuttings to some 


distance outside of the suspected spo 





A Nicaragua journal gives an account of an 
electric magnet plant, which, according to the 
writer, Mr. Levy, is an er remarkable 
species, and has been named by him Phycolata 

trica. He maintains that this plant possesses 
strong electro-magnetic properties—so much so 
that, on breaking off a branch, the hand feels a 
decided shock, as if from a RunMKORF battery. 
It also affected the magnetic needle at a distance 
of seven or eight paces, and more and more vio- 
lently with a nearer approach. No trace was 
seen in the surrounding soil of iron or other 
magnetic metal, and the writer fully believes 
that the electric condition resides in the plant 
itself. He states that the strength of the phe- 
nomena varies with the time of day, it being al- 
most zero at night, and attaining its maximum 
power about two o’clock in the afternoon. Itis 
also increased in stormy weather, but intermitted 
during rain. No insects nor birds were ever 
seen near the plants. 


The Geographical Magazine has an extended 
notice of the death of Captain J. E. Davis, of 
the Royal Navy, briefly alluded to some weeks 
ago in our columns. It refers to Captain Davis 
as having assisted in the survey of Captain Firz- 
ROY, as early as 1835, and as serving in the Ere- 
bus, between 1839 and 1843, in Sir James Ross's 
antarctic expedition. From 1844 to 1864 Cap- 
tain Davis was en d in the survey of the 
west coast of Ireland and England, and was sur- 
veying officer in the yacht For during her cruise 
to Greenland in 1860. In 1863 he became naval 


assistant in the Hydrographical Department of 
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the Admiralty, and as such devoted much at- 
tention to the question of temperatures and ap- 
ratus for deep-sea soundings. The success of 
The arrangements for the operations of the Chal- 
is believed to be largely due to his instru- 
mentality and ingenuity. The reports made by 
him of the movements of the Challenger in the 
G ical Magazine and elsewhere are of great 
importance in giving the public authentic knowl- 


edge in regard to them. 


The observation of variable stars, which has 
received but little attention in the United States 
during the past twenty years, has been taken up 
by Mr. 8.C. CHANDLER, Jun., of New York, who 
succeeded, in 1875, in obtaining many determi- 
nations of the critical points in the light curves 
of twenty-five of the more important of these 
stars. The observations were conducted after 
the methods of ARGELANDER and SCHONFELD, 
and are of importance in several =>. The 
observations of R. Sagitte (June 21 to November 
4, 1875) seem to indicate a reversal of the princi- 

and secondary minima as given by Professor 
ONFELD (2d catalogue), and this interesting 
case demands further attention. 








Much ingenuity has been expended of late 
years in devising convenient apparatus for the 
speedy and economical production of ice by arti- 
ficial means. It is well known that the ice sup- 
ply can be made much more advantageously from 
the manufactured article than from that import- 
ed from colder regions. Quite recently Messrs. 
SippELey & Mackay, of Liverpool, have invent- 
ed a very simple arrangement for the production 
of cold by the evaporation and condensation of 
ether or other equivalent substance, the special 
result being ice that is absolutely clear, and in 
blocks some six inches thick. This transparency 
is effected by a device for the constant agitation 
of the water while freezing, so that all the air 
bubbles are driven out. The maximum blocks 
hitherto made are some twelve inches thick, 
weighing about 700 pounds each. 





Professor GzorcE H. Cook has just published 
his report, as State Geologist of New Jersey, for 
the year 1876. Having completed, some years 
ago, an examination of the general foology of 
the State, the survey is now occupied more par- 
ticularly in observing its agricultural and other 
natural resources, including an investigation of 
the fire and pottery clays, etc. 

An account is given of the exhibit made by 
the survey of the geology and agriculture of 
New Jersey at the Centennial—a display which 
earned and received much commendation. A 
large map of the water-shed of the Passaic River 
is given in the report, which includes all the 
swamps, marshes, ponds, and streams of the 
district. 


The report of the Maryland Commissioner of 
Fish and Fisheries for the year 1876 shows a 
meritorious degree of activity in the work of 
fish propagation, the details in regard to the 
construction of a hatching house, and the oper- 
ations of the Commission generally, entitling 
the Maryland Commission to rank among the 
most prominent in the country. A very neat 
and tasteful hatching house of stone has been 
constructed in Druid Hill Park, capable of ac- 
commodating many millions of eggs, especially 
by the use of the hatching jars invented by Mr. 

ERGUSON, one of the Commissioners. 

A good deal has been done by the Commission 
in the way of distributing black bass from the 
‘Potomac River to other waters; but the most 
important labor was in connection with the 
shad, of which many millions were hatched out 
and planted. The most successful station for 
this purpose proved to be Havre de Grace, on 
the Susquehanna River, the yield of the Poto- 
mac being entirely disproportioned to the ex- 

nse, scarcely enough spawning fish bein 

en to keep a single gang of men employed. 
This is the more remarkable and to be lamented 
in view of the fact that scarcely forty years ago 
the Potomac River furnished 25,000, shad and 
750,000,000 herring, or an estimated weight of 
600,000,000 pounds of these two kinds of fish, and 
that in a single season of six weeks. 

In addition to shad, a large number of Cali- 
fornia salmon, land-locked salmon, and trout 
have been hatched and distributed. Reference 
is made by Mr. Fereuson to the ponds in Druid 
Hill Park constructed for the reception of carp, 
which the United States Fish Commission has 
imported from Germany, and is now endeavor- 
ing to propagate in sufficient number to com- 
mence the distribution of this extremely valua- 
ble fish to various waters of the country. 








MAJOR ANDRE’S LAST 
QUARTERS. 


In a few days a quaint old house, which has 
long enjoyed a certain historical reputation, will be 
demolished, and another landmark of the Revolu- 
tion will be swept away. At the intersection of 
Bedford and Fulton avenues, and bounded by 
Herkimer Street, in Brooklyn, on a plot of ground 
well overshadowed with trees, there stands a low 
two-storied house. The peculiar roof, the mass- 
ive walls, and the general squat yet comfortable 
outlines of the house show that its construction 
was due to ante- Revolutionary times. Before 
the house once ran King’s Highway, which fol- 
lows about the line of Fulton Avenue to-day, and 
right alongside of it was once the entrance to the 
Klooft Road, now called Clove Road. Just here, 
before the battle of Long Island, with beat of 
drum and loud huzzas, the British troops de- 
bouched, and, throwing out their flanking forces, 
enveloped the Americans as in a net. In this 
old house Major Anpré had his quarters just 
- prior to his fatal visit to AnnoLp. After ANDRE’s 

capture and execution, such baggage as belonged 
to the unfortunate gentleman was disposed of by 
his fellow-officers for the benefit of his estate. 
In a little room up stairs, a small window which 
lights it now looking on Bedford Avenue, were 
once kept the records of King’s County. Just at 
the time of the battle of Long Island the County 
Clerk, one Rapa.se, made away with all the coun- 
ty papers, and for years there was confusion as to 
county documents. Many years after the Revolu- 
tion, a party pretending to come from Wales of- 








fered to restore the missing papers in considera- 
tion of the payment of $10,000, but as the loss 
had been overcome by that time, the demand was 
refused. The house, from the best information 
now obtainable, was built about 1750, and some 
time before the Revolution became the property 
of Lerrert Lerrerts. During our struggle for 
independence the British established a perma- 
nent camp at Bedford, which lay but a short dis- 
tance south and west of this house, so that the Lxr- 
rrzts homestead, being adjacent to the camp, was 
a favorite resort of the British officers. This 
house was fora long time the head-quarters of 
General Grey, commander of the English forces. 
Innumerable reminiscences of Revolutionary times 
have been retained by J. Carson Brevoort, Esq., 
in whose family this property has remained for 
over a century. One big locust-tree quite near 
the house recalls the punishment of the Hessian 
soldiers. Much given to pilfer, the pigs and poul- 
try in the neighborhood were at the mercy of 
these mercenaries. On a complaint having been 
made by Lerrert Lerrerts, the delinquent Hes- 
sians were tied to this particular locust, and the 
men were soundly lashed by order of the English 
provost-marshal. The whole of this locality was 
known one hundred years as Bedford. Lord 
Harris, in an account of the action of Long Isl- 
and, writes: “ At daybreak, August 27, the light 
infantry attacked and forced several small posts 
which the Americans had on the road leading to 
their lines at Bedford.” In Henry OnpERDONK’s 
Revolutionary Incidents there are many references 
made to Lerrert Lerrerts. “On January 27, 
1783, Lerrert Lerrerts offers 2 guineas reward 
for 2 colts (branded L. L. on near side), stolen or 
strayed off the common about Bedford last sum- 
mer.” 

While the artist who was drawing the pic- 
ture of this old house, shown in our engraving 
on page 412, was sketching its first outlines, 
within a few yards of him the laborer too had 
commenced his work. The virgin grounds lead- 
ing to the house were being broken up. Hand- 
some brown-stone edifices will hereafter embel- 
lish this portion of old Bedford. Still, the lover 
of history and of the times which have long gone 
past must feel a certain pang when such old land- 
marks are brushed from off the face of the earth. 
The best one can do is to treasure up these an- 
cient memories, and to record with text and pic- 
ture the last glimpse we shall ever have of the 
house Major Anpré lived in. 








(Continued from No. 1062, page 347.) 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
ROGER’S FATE. 


Rocer Burcwett had made two unsuccessful 
visits to the Square—the first absolutely painful, 
the second disappointing. On both occasions he 
had failed to see Cara, except surrounded by stran- 
gers, who were nothing, and indeed less than noth- 
ing, to him; and both times he had gone away 
resolute that nothing should induce him to tempt 
fate again and come back. But a young man 
who is in love persuades himself with difficulty 
that fate is against him. It seems so unlikely 
and incredible that such a thing should be; and 
short of a distinct and unmistakable sentence, 
hope revives after the shock of a mere repulse 
has a little worn off. And then Roger had heard 
that Cara was coming back to the Hill, and his 
heart had risen. When she was there again, 
within his reach, without “these fellows” by who 
had troubled him, Cara, he flattered himself, 
would be to him as she used to be; and, distance 
lending enchantment to his vision, it appeared to 
him that she had been much kinder in those 
days than she ever really was, and that she must 
have understood him, and had seriously inclined 
to hear what he had to say. Soon he managed 
to persuade himself that Cara had never been 
cold, never had been any thing but sweet and en- 
couraging, and that it was only her surroundings 
which had led her away from him, and forced the 
attention which she would have much more will- 
ingly bestowed upon himself, the companion of 
her youth. This idea brought a rush of tender 
feeling with it, and resolution not to be discour- 
aged—never to take an answer again but from 
Cara herself. How likely that she might have 
wondered too why he did not take the initiative, 
why he did not insist upon speaking to her, and 
getting her own plain answer! From this to the 
thought that Cara was looking out for him every 
Sunday—wondering, disappointed, and alarmed 
that he did not come—was but a step; and then 
Roger made up his mind to go again, to insist on 
seeing her, and to ask her—simply to ask her, 
neither more nor less—for there was very little 
time to lose. In the autumn he was going to 
India ; already his importance had risen with all 
belonging to him. Up to this moment he had 
been only one of the boys, more or less, wasting 
money, and limiting the advantages of the oth- 
ers; but in autumn he would have an income of 
his own, and would be independent. The sense 
of importance went to his head a little. Had he 
met the Queen, I think that he would have ex- 
pected her Majesty to know that he was going 
out to India in October. It was not that he was 
vain of himself or his prospects; but a man with 
an income is very different from a man without 
that possession. This is a fact which no one can 
doubt. It was late in April when he came to the 
Square for the third time, and so fine a day that 
every body had gone out, except Cara, who was 
not well. When he was ushered into the draw- 
ing-room he found her seated in an easy-chair, 











with a shawl round her. Though it was very sun- 
shiny outside, it was rather cold in-doors. Miss 
Cherry, who stood by with her bonnet on, and her 
prayer-book in her hand, had just ordered the fire 
to be lighted, and Cara, with her cold, had crept 
close to it. Miss Cherry was going to the after- 
noon service. 

“T shall not be long, my darling. You will 
not miss me,” she was saying, “though I don’t 
like to leave you on my last day.” 

“ Don’t say it is the last day; and, look, here is 

r to keep me company,” said Cara. “He 
will sit with me while you are away.” 

How glad he was, and how eager to promise! 

Miss Cherry thought no more of poor Roger 
than if he had been a cabbage. She thought it 
might be an amusement to her niece to hear his 
little gossip about home; and though she saw 
through his eagerness, and suspected his object, 
yet she was not alarmed for Cara. Poor blind 
moth, age, epee his wings, she said to her- 
self, with a -amused pity. She did not pay 
very much attention to what he might have to 
suffer. Indeed, unless one has a special interest 
in the sufferer, such pangs always awake more 
or less amusement in the mature bosom; and 
tender-hearted as Miss Cherry was, her mind was 
too full of other things to have much leisure for 
Roger, who was, she thought, anyhow too shy 
and awkward to commit himself. She had her 
mind full of a great many things. She was go- 
ing away, now that her brother was not going. 
But though she was anxious about her old aunt, 
and her home, which she had left for so long a 
period, she was anxious about Cara too, and did 
not know which of these opposing sentiments 
dragged her most strongly to one side or the oth- 
er. And then she was angry with her brother— 
angry with him for staying, and angry that there 
had been an occasion for his going away. She 
went to afternoon church at that drowsiest hour 
when, if the mind has any temptation to be de- 
jected or to be cross, it is crosser and more down- 
cast than at any other moment, and attended a 
sleepy service in an old dingy chapel, one of the 
few which are still to be found remaining, in 
which a scattered congregation drowse in big 
pews, and something like a clerk still conducts 
the responses. Miss Cherry had been used to 
this kind of service all her life, and in her gentle 
obstinacy of conservatism clung to it, though it 
possessed very few attractions. She said her 
own prayers very devoutly, and did her best to 
join in the irregular chorus of the clerk, and she 
sat very erect in the high corner of the pew, and 
gave an undivided attention to the sermon, stern- 
ly commanding every stray thought out of the 
way. But the effort was not so successful as the 
valor of the endeavor merited. Miss Cherry did 
not like, as she said, to have the good effect all 
dissipated by worldly talk after a good sermon 
(and was not every sermon good in intention at 
least, calculated, if we would only receive its di- 
rections, todo good to the very best of us ?), and 
for this reason she was in the habit of avoiding 
all conversation on her way from church. But 
her resolution could not stand when she saw Mr. 
Maxwell coming toward her from the other side 
of the street. He had not been at church, she 
feared ; but yet she had a great many things to ask 
him. She let him join her, though she liked to 
have her Sundays to herself. 

“Yes, I hope Miss Charity is better,” he said. 
“Her energy has come back to her, and if the 
summer would really come— I hear of another 
change, which I can’t say surprises me ; but yet-— 
Your brother, then, is not going away ?” 

“No; why should he?” said Miss Cherry. It 
is one thing to find fault with one’s brother, and 
_— another thing to hear him criticised by his 

en 

“T thought so,” said Maxwell; “he has no 
stamina, no firmness, I suppose, then, he has 
made up his mind ?” 

“To what, Mr. Maxwell? He has made up his 
mind not to go away.” 

“ And to all the consequences. Miss Cherry, 
you are not so simple as you wish people to think. 
He means, of course, to marry again. I had hoped 
he would have more sense—and better feeling.” 

“T don’t know why you should judge James so 
harshly,” said Miss Cherry, with spirit. “Many 
people marry twice, of whom nothing is said ; and 
when they do not, perhaps it is scarcely from 

taste or feeling on their part.” 

“You are kind,” said the doctor, growing red, 
and wondering within himself how the d could 
she know what he had been thinking of. Or 
was it merely a bow drawn at a venture, though 
the arrow whistled so close ? 

“Whatever wishes I might have,” he added, 
betraying himself, “are nothing to the purpose. 
Your brother is in a very different position. He 
has a pretty, sweet daughter, grown up, at a com- 
panionable age, to make a home for him. What 
would he have? Such a man might certainly be 
content, instead of compelling people to rake up 
the past, and ask unpleasant questions.” 

“Questions about James? I don’t know what 
questions any one could ask about my brother—” 

“ Well,” said Maxwell, somewhat hotly, “I 
don’t like doing any thing in the dark, and you 
may tell Beresford, if you like, Miss Cherry, all 
that I have to say—that I shall oppose it. I shall 
certainly oppose it. Never should I have said a 
word had he let things alone; but in this case, it 
will become my duty.” 

“What will become your duty?” said Miss 
Cherry, aghast. 

He looked at her wondering face, and his own 
countenance changed. “It is not any thing to 
bother you about,” he said. “It is—a nothing; 
a matter between your brother and me.” 

“ What is it?” she said, growing anxious. 

He had turned with her, and walked by her 
side in his vehemence. Now that she had taken 
fright, he stopped short. 

“Tt is only that I have a patient to see,” he 
said; “and I am glad to be able to make your 








mind quite easy about Miss Beresford. She is 
twice as strong as either you or I.” 

And before she could say another word he had 
knocked at a door they were passing, and left her, 
taking off his hat in the most ordinary way. What 
did he mean? or was it nothing—some trifling 
quarrel he had got into with James? Miss Cherry 
walked the rest of the way home alone, indeed, 
and undisturbed, but with a strange commotion in 
her mind. Was there something serious behind 
these vague threatenings, or was he only depress- 
ed and cross, like herself, from the troublesome 
influence of spring, and of this east-windy day? 

Meanwhile, Roger sat down in front of Cara’s 
fire, which was too warm, and made him uncom- 
fortable, for he had been walking quickly, and 
he had nocold. He thought she looked pale, as 
she reclined in the big chair, with that fleecy 
white shawl round her, and he told her so frankly. 

“It is living in town that has done it,” he said. 
“When you come back to the country, you will 
soon be all right.” ‘ 

“Tt is only a cold,” said Cara. “ I don’t know 
now when we shall go to the country. Aunt 
Cherry leaves us to-morrow.” 

“ But you are coming too? Yes, youare. Miss 
Charity told my mother so. In a few days—” 

“ Ah, that was before papa changed his plans. 
He is not going abroad now, so I stay at home,” 
said Cara. 

The young man started up from his seat in the 
sudden sting of his disappointment. He was too 
unsophisticated to be able to control his feelings. 
Still, he managed not to swear or rave, as Nature 
suggested. “Good Heavens!” was the only audi- 
ble exclamation he permitted himself, which, to 
be sure, is merely a pious ejaculation, though a 
lower, “ Confound !” came under his breath; but 
this Cara was not supposed to hear. 

“Home!” he said, coming back after a walk 
to the window, when he had partially subdued 
himself. “I should have thought the Hill, where 
you have lived all your life, and where every body 
cares for you, would have seemed more like home 
than the Square.” 

“Do not be cross, Roger,” said Cara. “Why 
should you be cross ?” Something of the ease of 
conscious domination was in her treatment of him. 
She did not take the same high ground with Os- 
wald or Edward; but this poor boy was, so to 
speak, under her thumb, and, like most superior 
persons, she made an unkind use of her power, 
and treated her slave with levity. ‘ You look as 
if you meant to scold me. There is a little red 
here”—and she put up her hand to her own delicate 
cheek to show the spot—“ which means temper, 
and it is not nice to show temper, Roger, especial- 
ly with an old friend. I did not choose my home 
any more then my name. You might as well say 
you should have thought I would prefer to be May 
rather than Cara.” 

“Tt is you who are unkind,” said the poor young 
fellow. “ Oh, Cara, if you remember how we have 
played together, how long you have known me! 
and this is my last summer in England. In six 
months—less than six months—TI shall be gone.” 

“Tam very sorry,” she said. “ But why should 
you get up and stamp about? That will not 
make things any better. Sit down and téll me 
about it. Poor Roger! are you really going 
away ?” 

Now this was not the tone he wished or ex- 
pected, for he was far from feeling himself to be 
poor Roger because he was going away. Offend- 
ed dignity strove with anxious love in his mind, 
and he felt, with perhaps a vulgar yet very rea- 
sonable instinct, that his actual dignity and im- 
portance made the best foundation for his love. 

“Tt is not so much to be tted, Cara, ex- 
cept for one thing. I shall enter upon good pay 
at once. That is worth sacrificing something 
for; and I don’t care so much, after all, for just 
leaving England. What does it matter where a 
fellow is, so long as he is happy? But it’s about 
being happy that I want to speak to you.” 

“] think it matters a great deal where one is,” 
said Cara; but she refrained, out of politeness 
to him, who had no choice in the matter, to sing 
the praises of home. “I have been so used to 
people wandering about,” she said, apologetical- 
ly; “papa, you know; but I am glad that you 
don’t mind; and, of course, to have money of 
your own will be very pleasant. I am afraid 
they will all feel it very much at the rectory.” 

“Oh, they! they don’t care. It will be one 
out of the way. Ah, Cara, if I only could think 
you would be sorry!” 

“Of course I shall be sorry, Roger,” she said, 
with gentle seriousness. “There is no one I 
shall miss so much. I will think of you often 
in the woods, and when there are garden par- 
ties. As you are going, I am almost glad not to 
be there this year.” 

“ Ah, Cara, if you would but say a little more, 
how happy you might make me!” said the young 
man, self-deceived, with honest moisture in his 


es. 
“Then I will say as much more as you like,” 
she said, bending forward toward him, with a 
little soft color rising in her cheeks. “I shall 
think of you always on Sundays, and how glad 
we used to be when you came; and if you have 
time to write to me, I will always answer; and I 
will think of you at that prayer in the Litany for 
those who travel by land and water.” 
“Something more yet—only one thing more !”” 
cried poor Roger, getting down upon one knee 
somehow, and laying his hand on the arm of her 
chair. His eyes were quite full, his young face 
glowing. “Say you love me ever so little, Cara! 
have never thought of any one in my life but 
you. Whenever I hoped or planned any thing, 
it was always for you. I never had a penny—I 
never could show what I felt, anyhow—but now 
I shall be well enough off, and able to keep—” 
“Hush!” said Cara, half frightened; “don’t 
look so anxious, I never knew you so rest- 
less before; one moment starting up and walk- 
ing about, another down on your knees. Why 
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should you go down on your 
knees me? Of rse I 
like you, Roger dear; have we 
not been like brother and sis- 
ter?” 

“No,” he said ; “and I don’t 
want to be like brother and 
sister. I am so fond of you, I 
don’t know what to say. Oh, 
Cara, don’t be so quiet, as if it 
didn’t matter! I shall be well 
off, able to keep a wife.” 

‘A wife?—that is a new 
idea,” she said, bewildered ; 
“but you are too young, Rog- 


to cou 


a 
“Will you come with me, 
Cara?” he cried, passing over, 
scarcely hearing, in his emotion 
the indifference 
of this question. ‘Qh, Cara, 
don’t say no without thinking! 
I will wait if you like—say a 
year, or two years—I shall not 
mind. I would rather wait fif- 
ty years for you than have any 
one else, Cara. Only say you 
will come with me, or even to 
and I shall not mind.” 
ra sat quite upright in her 


surprise yet 





chair. She threw her white 
shaw! off in her excitement. 
‘Me? she said; “me?” 


(That fine point of grammar 
often settles itself sumiarily 
ment, and on the 
le.) “You must be 

she said; “or am 


in excite 


wrong 8&i 





I dreaming, or what has hap- 
pened? I don’t know what 
you mean. : 

He stumbled up to his feet, 
red as the glow of the fire which had scorched 
him, poor boy, as if his unrequited passion was 
not enough. “If [I am dreaming,” he said, in 
the sharp sting of his downfall, “it is you who 
have made me dream.” 

“J?” said Cara, in her surprise (the grammar 

ming ght as the crisis got over). “ What 
have [ done? I don’t understand at all. I am 
not unkind. If there was any thing I could do 
to please you, I would do it.” 

“To please me, Cara ?” he cried, sinking again 
into submission. ‘To make me happy, that is 


what you can do, if you like. Don’t say no all 
at once; think of it at least; the hardest-hearted 
o that.” 

m not hard-hearted,” she said. “TI begin 
what it is. We have both made a mis- 
take, Roger. I never thought this was what you 
were thinking; and you have deceived yourself, 
supposing I knew. J am very, very sorry. I 
will do any thing—e!se—” 

“I don’t want any thing else,” he said, sullen- 
ly. He turned his back upon her in the gloom 
and blackness of his disappointment. ‘“ What 
else is there between young people like us?” he 
said, bitterly. .‘‘My mother always says so, and 
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“SOMETHING MORE YET—ONLY ONE THING MORE.” 


she ought to know. I have heard often enough | 
of girls leading men on—enticing them to make 
fools of themselves—and I see it is true now. 
3ut I never thought it of you, Cara, Whatever 
others did, I thought you were one by yourself, 
and nobody like you. But I see now you are 
What good does it do you to 
make a fellow unhappy—to break his heart ?” 
Here poor Roger’s voice faltered, the true feeling 
in him struggling against the vulgar fibre which 
extremity revealed. “ And all your smiling and 
looking sweet, was it all for nothing?” he said 
—“all meaning nothing? You would have done 
just the- same for any body else. What good 
does it do you? for there’s nobody here to see 
how you have made a laughing-stock of me.” 

“ Have I made a laughing-stock of you? Iam 
more ready to cry than to laugh,” said Cara, in- 
dignantly, yet with quivering lip. 

“T know what you will do,” he said». you will. 
tell every body—that is what you will do. Oh, 4 
it’s a devilish thing in girls! I suppost they nev. | 
er feel themselves, and it pleases their vanity to | 
make fools of us. You will go and tell those fel- | 
lows—those Merediths—what a laugh you have | 
had out of poor Roger. Poor Roger! but you 





sha’n’t have your triumph, Miss Beresford,” said 
the poor lad, snatching up his hat. “If you won’t 
look at me, there are others who will. I am not 
80 ridiculous as to be beneath the notice of some 
one else.” 

He made a rush to the door, and Cara sat lean- 
ing forward a little, looking after him, her blue 
eyes wide open, a look of astonishment, mingled 
with grief, on her face. She felt wounded and 
startled, but surprised most of all. 7 /—was 
it Roger who spoke so? When he got to the 
door he turned round and looked back upon her, 
his lips quivering, his whole frame trembling. 
Cara could scarcely bear the pitiful, despairing 
look in the lad’s eyes. 

“Oh, Roger,” she said, “don’t go away so! 
You can’t imagine J ever laughed at you, or made 
fun of you. I?—when you were always the kind- 
est friend to me. Won't you say ‘ good-by’ to me 
kindly? But never mind, I shall see you often 
before you go away.” 

And then, while he still stood there irresolute, 
not knowing whether to dart away in the first 
wrathful impulse, or to come back and throw him- 
self at her feet, all these possibilities were made 
an end of in a moment by Miss Cherry, who 
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walked softly up the stairs, 
and came in with her prayer. 
book stillin her hand. Roger 
let go his hold of the door 
which he had been grasping 
frantically, and smiled with a 
pale countenance as best he 
could to meet the new-comer, 
standing out into the room to 
let her pass, and doing all he 
could to look like any other 
gentleman saying “ good-by” at 
the end of a morning call. Cara 
drew the shawl again upon her 
shoulders, and wrapped herself 
closer and closer in it, as if that 
was all she was thinking of. 
If they had not been so elab- 
orate in their precautions, they 
might have deceived Miss Cher- 
ry, whose mind was taken up 
with her own thoughts. But 
they played their parts so much 
too well that her curiosity was 
aroused at once. 

“Are you going, Roger? 
You must stop first and have 
some tea. I dare say Cara had 
not the good sense to offer-you 
some tea; but John will bring 
it directly when he knows I 
have come in. Is it really 
true, my dear Roger, that you 
are going away? I am sure I 
wish you may have every ad- 
vantage and good fortune.” 

She looked at him curiously, 
and he felt that she read him 
through and through. But he 
could not make any attempt at 
make-believe with Miss Cher- 
ry, whom he had known ever 
since he could remember. He muttered some- 
thing, he could not tell what, made a hurried dash 
at Cara’s hand, which he crushed so that her poor 
little fingers did not recover for half an hour, and 
then rushed out of the house. Miss Cherry turn- 
ed to Cara with inquiring eyes. The girl had 
dropped back into her chair, and had almost dis- 
appeared in the fleecy folds of the shawl. 

“What have you been doing to Roger ?” she 
said. “Poor boy! If I had known, I would have 
warned him. Must there always be some mischief 
going on whenever there are two together? Oh, 
child, you ought to have let him see how it was; 
you should not have led him on !” 

“Did I lead him on? What have I done? 
He said so too,” cried poor Cara, unable to re- 
strain her tears. She cried so that Miss Cherry 
was alarmed, and from scolding took to petting 
her, afraid of the effect she had herself produced. 

“ It’s only a way of speaking,” she said. “ No, 
my darling, I know you did not. If he said so, 
he was very unkind. Do not think of it any 
more.” 

But this is always so much easier to say than 
to do. 








(TO BR CONTINUED.) 
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OLD HOUSE IN BROOKLYN, ONCE OCCUPIED BY MAJOR ANDRE.—Frow a Skercn py Cuartes Mente.—[Ser Pace 411.] 
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PHILADELPHIA’S NEW 
EXHIBITION. 

[ue Permanent Exhibition in the Main Build- 
ing of the Centennial Fair of last year was open- 
ed on the afternoon of the 10th inst., in the pres- 
ence of a vast concourse of people. The city 
presented a holiday appearance ; shops, hotels, 
and dwelling-houses were decorated with bunt- 
ing, and business was almost entirely suspended. 
Early in the morning long lines of vehicles and 
cre allie of persons on foot began moving toward 
Fairmount Parl:, and the horse-cars running 
thither were filled to overflowing. It had been 
decided that the gates should not be opened until 
eleven o'clock, but before that hour the throng 
surging about them was so great that it was de- 
termined to relieve the pressure at once. With- 
out the grounds the scene was almost as anima- 
ted as it was a year ago, at the opening of the 
Centennial. The Main Building presented pre- 
cisely the same exterior appearance as then; it 
does not show the year’s wear, and the fronts and 
towers were as bright with flags as ever. 

The formal opening took place in the after- 
noon, and was attended by President Hayes and 
several members of his cabinet, ex- President 
Grant, and many other distinguished persons. 
The President and his predecessor were received 
by the immense crowd with enthusiastic cheers. 
The great hall was packed with men and women ; 
every one of the 6000 seats in the main audito- 
rium in front of the platform was occupied, and 
the standing multitude stretched far back on the 
right and left and almost to the further end of 
the south transept. It was estimated that when 
the exercises began 20,000 persons were within 
the building, and that 25,000 were present during 
a portion of the exercises. Speeches and music 
followed the entrance of the President and his 
party into the hall, and at the conclusion of OLI- 
veR WeNnpDELL Hoimgs’s choral, “‘ Angel of Peace,” 
the President declared the Exhibition open. 

Few important alterations have been made in 
Main Building to fit it for the Permanent 
bition. The chief architectural alteration 
appears at the centre of the north side, where 
from a broad platform tiers of seats for orches- 
tra and chorus rise one above another to the or- 
gan gallery. Stairs on either side lead from the 
floor to the platform, from which ascends through 
the orchestra a flight of steps. Lofty arcades 
been built from the organ gallery to the 
north towers, commanding e@ varied and pictur- 
esque view of the entire building. In front of 
the platform and reaching back to the centre, 
where stood the music stand a year ago, is an 
auditorium with seats for 8000 persons, and on 
nave hundreds more might 
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stand within hearing distance. The foreign courts 
have been re-arranged so that all front on the 
nave. In the west end of the building, on the 
north side, are the Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, 
Tunisian, Turkish, Spanish (agricultural), and 
Chinese courts, and directly opposite, across the 
nave, are the Egyptian, Spanish (industrial), Ger- 


man, and English. In the east end are the Jap- 
anese, French, Belgian, Swiss, Mexican, and Bra- 
zilian courts, the last of which the management 
has rendered far more imposing by bringing for- 
ward its rear portions to a line with the old front. 
Other interior changes have been made with a 
view to the better classification of the exhibits. 
On the floor of the nave, and equidistant from 
the two ends, flower beds have been inclosed in 
metallic borders, and made already bright and 
fragrant. For the convenience of visitors a de- 
partment of public comfort has been established 
on the south side of the building, adjoining the 
central entrance. The display from native and 
foreign sources is remarkably large, varied, and 
attractive, and the Permanent Exhibition gives 
promise Our illustration on 
the preceding page gives a spirited view of the 


opening, 


every of success. 


CHARCOAL-BURNING, NEVADA. 


Tue eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada, within 
the limits of the State of Nevada, are heavily 
timbered with pine, spruce, and fir. The other 
mountain ranges are bare, or thinly wooded with 
dwarf cedar and nut pine, with mountain mahog- 
any, fir, and juniper in some localities. The 
mountains vary in height, reaching an elevation 
of from 7000 to 18,000 feet above «he level of 
tl and are intersected by numerous ravines. 
Within the timbered regions immense quantities 
of charcoal are made, and the settlements of the 
burners aud the clusters of kilns, as shown in our 
illustration on page 405, are often very picturesque. 
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Tue essentials for wide popularity are fully 
met in Corcaty & Co.’s Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 


It is universally esteemed by the tasteful and 
refined as the most delicate and recherche of 
perfumes, and the name and trade-mark of 


Cotcate & Co. on each package are a guarantee 
With such 
adaptation the success of this article is not 


of superior and uniform quality. 
nice 
surprising.—[ ¢ om | 


Mes. Harriet Beecuer Stowe, after a residence 
of some years in Paris, and a thorough trial of 
foreign makes, wrote as follows in commendation of 
Watrer Baker & Co.’s standard preparations: 

“No one need to look abroad for a superior ar- 
ticle of Chocolate, in any of its: preparations, to 
that which you manufacture.” —[ Com. ] 


Burnetr’s Cocoarne has been sold in every civil- 
ized country, and the public have rendered the 
verdict that it is the cheapest and best Hair 
Dressing in the world.—[ Com. ] 





ATTEND TO THE EARLY SYMPTOMS. 
Ir persons would attend to the early symptoms 
which always precede a disease many a heavy 
physician’s bill and great suffering “would be 
avoided. A single dose of Dr. Schenck’s Man- 
drake Pills would have more effect in the early 
stages of liver complaint, bilious fever, and other 
diseases produced by a disordered condition of the 
stomach than by a week’s attendance of a regu- 
lar physician. These pills are so gentle and 
harmless in their action that they are becoming 
the sovereign remedy throughout the United 
States for all disorders of the character mentioned 
above. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com.] 





ALI nervous, exhausting, and painful diseases speed- 
ily yield to the curative influences of Pulvermacher’s 
Electric Belts and Bands. The 7 are safe, simple, and 
effective, and can be 7 geal the patient him- 
self. Book, with full particulars, mailed free. dress 
PULVERMACHER GALVANIO Co. ,Cincinnati,Ohio,-[Com.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UDGE GILDERSLEEVE, Captain and 

Member of the American Rifle Teams of 1874, 
1875, and 1876, says: ** I own and have used many of the 
best rifles of American and European manufacture, 
and can do well with any of them; but when I shoot to 
win, I always take a Sharp’s ‘Old Reliable’ to the 
Field.” Sharp's Rifles are the best in the world. Send to 
SHARPS RIFLE CQO., Bridgeport, Conn., for 
Illustrated Price-List. 





Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellentthing in mauand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal ap ce as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
— $y a them ~ 

rom scurf, an oe 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical yo and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 








who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 
PATENT 
a OCR ae Xx ee 
rane WIRE SIGNS, 

with cresting finish, for 
Roofs of Buildings. Wire 
Banner Signs, with Patent 
Metallic Frames, adapted 


for all business purposes. 
Durable, Attractive, and 
Economical. Send for 
circular. 

UPHAM & CO., 
250 Canal St., N. x. 


LACE. SHADES 


for windows, which are now so fashionable, are re- 
markably ELEGANT, and it is a curious fact that 
age and wear add to their richness. Those made by 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CO.,, 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N.Wey 

are very superior to the imported in appearance and 
also in convenience and economy, as they do not re- 
quire another shade behind them to exclude the light. 

t#~ Their stock of plain and ornamental GOLD 
BAND SHADES is the LARGEST AND MOST 
ATTRACTIVE IN THE WORLD. 


Cc. STEHR 
2 Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876, 


BATHS OF HOMBURG, 
Near Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 


Mineral Springs much resembling those of Sara 

but more efficacious (in diseases of the stomach and 
liver, and attacks of gout). Unrivaled summer climate. 
Sovereign cure in nervous debility. All kinds of amuse- 
ments. Superb lodging-houses at moderate prices. 
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Manufacturer of 
> Meerschaum 














PERFECTION, 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, No. 78 John St., N, ¥. 
P. O. Box 1029. 








Ke our bird in health and song by using SING- 
ER’S Patent Gravel Paper. For sale by drug- 





gists and bird dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N. Y. 
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H.W.JOHNS? PATENT. 





Paints, estat, Steam PI = tag ood 
Coyermas, * Steam Packing, 8, Fire, 


Acid, and Water-proof 
Samples, Illustrated Catalogues, Price- 


H. W. JOHNS MFG. I 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


for 





= Cooper Inst., N.Y. 


ewe oar, River 
1 


tors, = Freezers, Childe s the 


ri and everything for the house and 
table Enclose 3c. stam » for a 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List and 
save 50 per cent.—Goods carefull 
delivered or shipped free.—E. D. BAS: 
FORD, Coorgr Inst., New York. 








&@” Of superior ENGLISH manufacture, 
and justly celebrated for Elasticity, Durabil- 
ity, and Evenness of point. In 15 Numbers. 


THE SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


*,* Varieties suited to every style of writing. 
For sale by the Trade generally. A Sample 
Card, containing one each of the Fifteen 
Numbers, by mail, on receipt of 25 cents. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 



















‘The neatest article ever invented In which 
to send out Batter, Lard, &c. 


ONLY ONE CENT EACH. 






count to the trade. Send for samples, circulars 
On all ordess of lass than 1,000, cash with order. 


IWUNION BAG & PAPER CO. Sole Agta. 
107 & 109 Lake St., CHICAGO, 


MINTONS stint» TILES 
Canca Wonxs, Stoxz-Uron Tuer. 


Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co’s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 


THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
88 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 
The only representatives in the United States for 
the above firms. 
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KURT / Portraits, 


MADISON SQUARE, 
JUDGES’ REPORT FROM PHILADELPHIA: 


™ “For oe wg = in > pat of 
ortrait rayon, , a tel 
snd for A NEW PROCESS of making DURABLE 


transfer CRAYONS.” 





1.—For Moth Patches, 
Teoctiiee, and Tan. 


The 
is PERRYS MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION, 


2.—For Pimples on the Face, 












fallible skin i or, con- 
ERRY 


sult De. B. C. Der- 
matologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. Both these med- 


icines are sold by Druggists. 





LEAR, seas 
Situ wees ASeteee® 
Beok of Type, Cuts, &c. ten cents. 


** Behold !”’ (Luke ii., 19) “T bring 
you Glad Tidings of Great Joy 
weeks suolt be To All People.” To 
ALL PEOPLE is the new book 
containing Mr. Moody’s New Ser- 
mons and Bible Deating Seen in pomen,& o— the 
Boston Daily Globe reports. Over 500 ith Life 
and Portraits of Moody and Sankey, Ets i His New 
‘o Sermons are in Glad Tidings and 
each. Either book mailed on receipt 
of price. Agente ts Wanted. $50 per week 
profit. E. a1 TREAT, Publisher, 806 Broadway, N.Y, 


Baby Carriage. 
The Novelty 


Takes less room than old style. 
The only Carriage that protects 
the eye and has room enongh 
for Baby and Wraj rays 
lated to suit. Send for C 


cular, to L. P. TIB — 
820 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER’S 


Household Dickens Complete, 


Elegant and Cheap. 8vo. With Original Illus- 
trations by Thos. Nast, J. Barnard, E. A. Ab- 
bey, A. B. Frost, J. Mahoney, C.8. Reinhart, and 
other eminent American and English Artists. 

Oliver Twist........... } Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50 cents. 

A Tale of Two Cities... act he hs a 

The Old Curiosity Shop. . .Cloth, $1 25 ; Paper, 75 cents. 

David doy eo d. 























F. J. KALDENBERG, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, 
Cigar. Holderse é&c. 
Wholesale and Retail. Received First 

Prize at the Centennial. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 


Repairing, Boiling, Silver-Mounting, &c. 
117 Fulton St., 


STORES : { 6 Astor House (B'way), } NewYork, NewYork. 
EW PRINCIPLE OF REFRIGERATION. 
THE 
“Whitson” Refrigerator. 
Call and examine before purchasing elsewhere. 
No. 824 Broadway, New York. 


Breech-Loading Rifle, $7.50. 













ondinem. 7-Shot, $8 00. English 
Double Shot-Gun, $12 00. Send for Circular. 


HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N.Y. 


PELLUCIDIT Ei priveteaweuings,chureh- 
ru public bay ong &c. The most perfect article for 
Send for circular to 


the pu own. 
Seer a Y & STEVENS, 32 Burling Slip, New York. 


POLLAK & co., 


Manufacturers of Meerschaum Pi — 
ali. 








and Holders. Repairing, Boilin 
wholesale an (Reta 
27 John St., N 
SEND FOR cROULA 








ANITY Fatr -For Meerschaums & Cigarettes. Does 
not bite the tongue. Always uniform and reliable. 





THE LADD PATENT STIFFENED 


COLD WATCH CANES. 


PRICES REDUCED. 





Send for full.Descriptive Circular, to 


Factory, 104 Eppy Srneer, 
Provipenog, R. I, 


For the movements of the various American Watch Co.’s, in full and 
three-quarter plate, Gent’s, Ladies’, and Boys’ sizes, Key and Stem Winders, 
and in the following styles, BASCINE, FLAT-BEVEL, and MANSARD 
(this latter as originally named, modelled, and introduced by them), form- 
ing the most complete and varied line of elegant cases ever offered for sale. 
It is now ten years since these Watch Cases were introduced to the public, 
during which period of time they have steadily gained in popular confidence 
and esteem. Made of thick plates of Gold and Nickel Composition, thor- 
oughly welded together and rolled to the required thickness,they are—while 
equally handsome—stronger and more durable than the finest Solid Gold 
Cases of the same thickness of metal, and at ONE-THIRD OR ONE-HALF 
THE COST, and with good movements, they make the cheapest, most ele- 
gant and serviceable Watches in market. The critical examination of 
these goods by the public is invited. For sale by Jewelers every where. 

Aut Genuine Watcu Casks oF 0vR MANUFACTURE HAVE 
STAMPED UPON THE SIDE BAND UNDERNEATH THE GLASS BEZEL. 


J. A. BROWN & CO., 


“G. W. Ladd’s Patent, June 11, 1867,” 
Refuse all others. 


Sole Manufacturers, 


} Office and Salesrooms, No. 11 Maiden Lane, New York. 





y an 
Nicholas Diaisleby . eecce 
Bleak House........... 
Pickwick Papers....... 
Martin Chuzzlewit..... 
Little Dorrit............ 
Barnaby Rudge ....... 
Our Mutual Friend..... 
a Stories...... 
reat Expectations... 
The Uncommercial Trav- 
eller, Hard sae ond 
The Mystery of 
Bicadencentinns ss 
Pictures from Italy, 
Sketches by Boz, and 
American Notes...... 


The Set Complete, 16 vols., Cloth, in neat box, $22. 


Of all the numerous editions of Dickens, this we 
think is the most desirable, whether we consider the 
beauty and clearness of its typography, the excellence 
of its paper, its broad and liberal page, or the quality 
of its illustrations. It is just what it purports to be, 
pre-eminently the “ Household Edition” of this fas- 
cinating writer.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

By reason of its remarkable cheapness as well as 
elegance, can not fail to become immediately popular. 
—C ist, 


(ar Hareze & Brorurns will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


A VICTORIOUS INVENTION. 

THE EAGLE CLAW.—For catching 
Animals, Fish, and Game, No handling 
of fish.’ One’ bait will catch twenty. 
Samples by mail, 85 cts. and 75 cts. Send 
stamp for Price-List of fishing Tackle, 


Base Ball and S may Rig 
FISH & Si Ny, 132 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


A Safe, Sure and Cheap Destroyer of ti the 


POTATO . -BUG, cassice 


Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 00. 














CURRANT WORMS a ge 20d other Insects te 
OUR PEST= sPOISON. 
Unlike PARIS GREEN 


and is kled. Sure =. n 
Costs Wisesentale ioe le etme pasa bon.) "Send 


for Circular with frondseas’of tmonials. Discount to 
KEARNEY ciiEMICAL WORKS, P. 2. “pon 0 
66 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


Pepe pe per JOURNAL gives choicest stand- 

ard and new pieces for ae and amateur 

readers and speakers, school exhibition, and in’ 

—_ on —_ riate subjects. Just the py — 
yt O cts. of any newsdealer or —— 

“Tessie EY & CO.,119 Nassau St., New York. 








porenta Auta, hank’ Focuivts, orkn, 


general out door day and “night ey 4 = 
istinetly from 


jel a Evo gtunsene will show objects d 
yt 344 strengthen poh ys the sight 
without the Tapoensiog vesthte of frequent changes. Cata OP- 
-— M4 rma — SEMMoNS, OCULISTS, 
THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
BARLOW’S D.s. a 
Pro r, 
INDIGO BLUE. | ess :vorth second 8t.,Philadelphia. 


Imitation Gold Watches 
$15. $20 and Poach. Chains 
+ bl to Sis, & to .y Legg ftne same. 
t 0.0.D. nd stamp for 
Trestrated Ctreutar ‘coves ag Watch 
} Factoay, 8% Broadway, New York. Box 3606 


25 BARB MSs Shae 
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Serll Saws 


AWARDED 
Centennial Medal 


For Workman- 
Durability, Speed, 
Durability, Speed 
and Accuracy of 
Cutting, they are 











TRUMP BROS., M°f?rs, 
Wilmington, Del. 
Send for Circular and List of Designs. 
OMP’Y. 


UDD 
Agriculture, 


ture, Field 


Swine, . tc. 
es freeteall applicants. 


‘OU ask WHY we can sel! First. 

Class 7 1-3 Octave Rosewood Pianos 
Our answer is, thatit costs 

mi tyoeeh avert leet win 


make 100 per et. profit. 


DEXTER. 





Publishers 
Horticulture, 
Spo 





A 
at price, and warrant five years. 
re tom our Pianos everywhere for trial, 


uire no pa: tunless they are 

. Send x. — a Ciren lar, which on 

and contains the names of over 1 500 Bank kers, Mer- 

and Families that are using our Pianos in every State of the 
Union, Please state where you saw this notice. Address, 

U. 8S. PIANO CO.,, 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


50 A Week and more can be easily made by Agents sell- 
ing superior Oi] Paintin en American Art 
Assoo1aTion, 925 Broadway, will sell better te 
tures from 30 to 50 per cent. leas ks dealers, A 
wanted every where. Enclose Stamp for Price- 


BOYS 52 MEN Ve LOOK ! 


ORITE 
Self! ink’ Press$16 
Presses ®3 to @150, Send 
10c. for 100 Page Book 
Presses. 


















oston, 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTA = 
mae trsF 1D, to any Subscriber in the United States 

Canada, on' receipt of Four Dollere bp che Publiohers. 
Haxren's Magazine, Hargper’s Weexty, and Hanerr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexry, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiver 
Suusonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: ’ free. 











Texue ror Apvertisine in Harren's WEEKLY AND 
Harpenr’s Bazar. 
@ Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
out — Pa e, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
i. —$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
22 95 per per Line—sech insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











VANDERBURGH, WELLS, & CO. py ES 
Borders, Cabinets, “Strong Sat” O _ 

and Galleys. Complete Newspaper ontfite.” 16 

18 Dutch Ses. corner Fulton, New York. 


The best always — 35 Vie- 
S: iting Cards, no two alike, with your 
snd Amey J printed, in a neat card 
+. ks, $1. ts want- 

ae ay A. Morem, F 





ton, N. Y. 


EU PRARTURE 2 Pate 


snarling or vE 
SE tt s t'Home St 8t., Curcinsati, Suse. 


uta PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


"Bay the SELF-INKIN G Columbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will dothe 
work ad oa 4x6,$14; poe y ite! 
$27 ; 6x9, $37 ; Card 
Press, type, roller, nk, ‘oc Os. $5. Send 
chal for “Home to »Curtia & ~~ 
chell, Type Fou rs, No.15 

t., Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


day sure made by Agents sel 
oar ar Chromoe, ee Ty Petes 


Chromo 126 samples, 

ela i Se i poral for 8. Illustrated Catalogue 
'S SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 1 

ANTED MEN $ cre! so4 soto 


ent. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
MON OR LAMP CO., 264 Main Bt ——T, 


60 Assorted Cards, Repp, Watered and Bristol, 
with name, 10c. & 3c. stamp ; 25 li ht Gem Chro- 
























ae 20c.; 50 Moss Rose or Autumn Chromos, 
; 25 Phantom (new & el t),18¢. "ts outfit, 15c, 
fon ples, 6c. HELEN REA &CO., New Haven,Conn. 
ULAR PRICED POULTRY BOOKS! 50 cents each 
P Fo! Br Barnham’s new “‘Diseases,”” “Seerets in 
oy <5 By Fow!,”’ or “ Fowls 
eee Market.” Malled on aca of price by 
iP. BURNHAM, Melrace, Max. 





S808T HAND WITHOUT A MASTER. 
Sean n., OMPANT, Not Chaebave SN. 








stzies Acquaintance Cards,10c. Samples for 3c. 
$35 
Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mic 


D«& co., Buisto., Conn. 
72 Parsw sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 





HAPPY COMPANY, No. 1 Chambers St. 
50 MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp. 2 
A MONTH.—. ents wanted. 86 Best 
prA—-d articles in the world. One sam ~ 

G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland. oO. 

¢ aaa GAR styles, with name, 1 ee, 
25 = ES % GO. , Nassau, N. 








Latest, Cheapest, and Best. 
HARPER'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


Trade-List Price. Introduction. Huzchange. 


Harper's Introductory Geography, $060 $045 $037 
* — School « 1 25 94 76 








A complete course in physical and political geog- 
raphy for intermediate and grammar schools. 





f The language is uwnitormly clear and concise. 

The maps and illustrations were prepared espe- 
cially for these works, and represent the various countries 
as they are to-day. 

Special prominence is given to industrial and com- 
mercial geography. 

The exercises in map-drawing and the review 
lessons are simple and practical. 

In the Introductory Geography, the descriptive part 
of each lesson is followed by questions with appended 
answers, which present the important points of informa- 
tion in a concise and convenient form for recitation. 

In the School Geography, physical and political 
geography are treated separately in a series of 
special maps, exercises, and descriptions. 

In their mechanical execution, including quality 
of paper, clearness of type, strength of binding, number 
and beauty of maps and illustrations, these books are un- 
rivalled. 

They are the cheapest Geographies yet published, 
being furnished at a lower price than any other Geog- 
raphies of the same number of pages. 


Distinctive 
Fealares, 





r 





Harper’s Geographies are the result of the best professional skill 
and experience, and embody the true spirit of reform in geographical 
teaching. They have received the unqualified endorsement of the 
public press and of many prominent educators. 





From Avexarpes Worouext, LL.D., late Chancellor of the Syracuse University. 

I can not omit to express my admiration of your beautiful text, maps, and illustrations, with physical 
and political geography duly combined with most modern political cartography and freshest information 
from all quarters. I think you have earned the first premium for School Geographies. It is, indeed, a fam- 
ily geography at the same time. 


From D. W. Tomas, Supt. of Public Schools, Wabash, Ind. 

It is with pleasure that I have examined Harper’s School Geography. The combination of physical and 
political geography, the clear and concise statement of the important facts and their methodical arrangement, 
as well as the omission of minor details and unimportant facts, are points that recommend it to public favor. 
The distinctness and accuracy of the maps, the binding, the typography, and the mechanical execution of the 
work generally, are all that can be desired. 


From T. J. Caartron, Supt. of Schools, Vincennes, Ind. 
For the first time I have found my beau ideal geography, one combining most successfully political and 
physical geography. I thank Harper & Brothers for this matchless text-book. It meets our wants exactly. 


From Jno. G. MoMynn, Prin. of Racine Academy, late State Supt., Wisconsin. 
I am using Harper’s School Geography with the greatest satisfaction. It is beautiful, admirably ar- 
ranged, and comprehensive. 
In typography, maps, matter, and method, I do not see how it can be excelled. 
By the use of this new geography, 1 am saving time of scholars as well as of teachers, and I desire to rec- 
ommend it strongly and unqualifiedly. 


From Resrooa Jonzs, Assistant Teacher in State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 

A pretty careful examination of Harper’s School Geography convinces me that it is an excellent text- 
book. It presents several features of unusual value: for instance, fresh and interesting illustrations, quite 
above the average in artistic character and suggestiveness ; maps that are clear, forcible, and agreeable to the 
eye; systematic and convenient arrangement throughout; and a very full embodiment of “ the latest news” 


in geography. 
From E. H. Russxxt, Prin. of State Normal School Worcester, Mass. 
I am glad to concur fully in the above opinion. We shall add this book to those already in use here; and 
I hope, for the good of our schools, that it may be extensively introduced. 


From J. M. Guraory, Regent of Illinois Industrial University, Champaign, Ill. 

It is certainly a beautiful book, and has many features which strike me very favorably. I regard as es- 
pecially valuable the great number of beautiful and characteristic illustrations, It is more difficult than most 
people think for a boy or girl in one of our schools to form any clear idea of the wonderful and strange 
lands to which geography is designed to introduce them, and such pictures as these are invaluable to teach- 
ers knowing how to use them. The maps are sufficiently full, and are to be commended for their clearness. 


From the Christian Union, New York. 

To conciseness and comprehensive form, Harper’s new geographic text-book adds some features pecul- 
larly its own. One of these is a fine series of maps such as no other common school text-book ever con- 
tained. Another is the exhibition of the principal lines of communication, by rail as well as by water. 
Handsome illustrations are more numerous than in any other school geography of similar size, and none of 
them could well be spared. The arrangement of the text is excellent; physical geography precedes political 
geography, this being the natural though not the usual order. *** In considering the United States, the au- 
thor makes his divisions of territory according to dominant physical features, but he also treats each state 
separately. *** On a single page is given enough instruction in map drawing to meet the real necessities of 
children studying geography. 


From A. J. Srxe.z, Principal of Le Moyne Normal School, Memphis, Tenn. 
I regard Harper’s School Geography as far in advance of any thing heretofore published. Please send 
— copies for introduction. 


From R. G. Grison, Supt. of City Schools, Fairfield, Iowa. 

In reply to. your inquiries concerning the success of Harper's Geography in our sates I would say, 
that the book meets my expectations in every respect. Two features are especially commendable: First, the 
description of the physical features, and, as a sequence, of the resources of states, by groups, thus avoiding 
the sameness that occurs in other geographies, by describing each state in detail. Secondly, the prominence 
given to commercial geography and transportation lines. 

The book is popular with both teachers and pupils, and isa valuable acquisition to geographical literature. 


From J. Baupwin, President of State Normal School, Kirkeville, Mo. 
It is a magnificent work. I am delighted with it. 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for examin- 
ation, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New_York. 


ROG ERS’ 
STATUARY. 


$10 and Upward. 
THE MOCK TRIAL 
Price $20. 
Illostrated Cata- 
logues may be had 
on application, or 
will be mailed, by en- 
closing 10 cents to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
1166 Broadway, 
Cor. 27th St., N.¥. 











HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1876. Edited by Prof. Srznoen F. Baran, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian Inetitation, 
with the Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Uniform with the volumes of the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871, 1872, 1878, 1874, 1876. 
II. 

EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
Books narrating the History of England at Successive 
Epochs. Edited by the Rev. M. Cazienron, M.A. 

1. EARLY ENGLAND, up to the Norman Con- 
quest. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

2. ENGLAND A CONTINENTAL POWER, from 
the Conquest to Magna Charta. 82mo, Paper, 
25 cents. 


Iil. 
SQUIER’S PERU. Peru: Incidents of Travel and 
Exploration in the Land of the Incas, By E 
Groner Sqvier, M.A., F.S.A., late U. 8. Commis- 
sioner to Pern, ‘Author of “ Nicaragua,’ * * Ancient 
Monuments of Mississippi Valley,” &c., Ww 
Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $5 00, 
IV. 

AIDS TO LATIN ORTHOGRAPHY. By Wiimetu 
Brampacu. Translated from the German, with the 
Author's Sanction. By W. Gorpon MoCasz, A.M., 
Master of the University School, Petersburg, Va. 
re ey 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. Sent by mail on receipt 

1 16. 


Vv. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF HARMONY: for the Use of 
Schools and Students. By Cuar.tes Epwaap Hors- 
LEY. = Cloth, 75 cents. Sent by mail on receipt 
— VI. 


= CRUISE OF THE ‘‘CHALLENGER.” V 
ages oyer many Seas, Sceves in many Lands. By 
J. Spry, RN. De Map and Illustrations. 
Ws. 8y0, Cloth, $2 
wt 
THE LIFE, TIMES, AND CHARACTER OF OLJt- 
VER CROMWELL. By the Right Hon. E. H. 
Knatcusv.i-Huorssen, M.P. 82mo, Paper, 20cents, 
(In Harper's Half-Hour Series.) 
VILL. 
CAMERON'S ACROSS AFRICA. Across Africa, 
By Veansy Loverr Cameron, C.B., D.C.L., Com- 
wander Royal Navy Gold Medalist Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, &c. ith a __ and numerous Illus- 
trations. , Cloth, $5 


= 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Cuanzzs and 
Mary Lams. 82mo, Paper. Comedies, 2 cents. 
Tragedies, 25 cents. 


SMILES’S LIFE OF A SCOTCH NATURALIST. 
Life of a Scotch Naturalist: Thomas Edward, Asso- 
ciate of the eae Society. By Samvz. Suruxe, 
Author of “ Lives of the Engineers ” * Self-Help,” 
** Character,” “‘ Thrift,” &c. Portralt and Llnstra- 
tions by Gzozex Rem, A.R.S.A. 12mo, Cloth, $150. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
* These Novels are in in Paper Cov Covers, except where oth- 
La ~ specified. as 


By Mrs. H. Loverr Camenoy. 
60 cents, 








Juliet’s Guardian. 
With Illustrations. 


Harper’s Honsehold Edition of Thackeray's Works. 
Complete in 11 vols., Illustrated, 12mv, Cloth, $1 60 
per volume. 

Novels: Vanity Fair. — Pendennis. —The New- 
comes.—The Virginians.—Adventures of Philip. —~ 
Henry Esmond, and Lovel the Widower. Six 
volumes, 

Miscellaneous Writings: Barry Lyndon Hoggatty 
Diamond, &c.—Paris and Irish Sketch Books 
Book of *Snobs, Sketches, &c.—Four Georges, En- 

lish Humorists, Roundabout Papers, &c.—Cather- 
ne, Christmas Books, &c. Five volumes. 

Miss Nancy’s Pilgrimage. By Vincixta W. Jonn- 

son. 50 cents, 


Nora’s Love Test. By Many Crow Hay. 60 centa. 


When the Ship Comes Home. By Watrer Busant 


and James Riox. 25 cents. 
Thompson Hall. By Awruony Tzoitors, Dlustrated. 
20 cents, 


ew Hanren & Brorurns will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part af the 
United States, on receipt of the price, except where oth- 
erwise specified, 

ea Hanren’s Catarocur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, WN. Y. 
A Now Ready—Masonic Instructors, containing 











the Ritual of the first three degrees. Warrant- 
ed accurate and complete, for al] the different 





REDDING & co., 731 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Sree 

For terms, address COULTER & CO.,Chicago. 

10c. and _& 10c. and stamp. Citron Bros. Clintonville, Conn. 


States, Send for descriptive circular. 
WATCHES, . Cheapest in the. known 
world. Sample watch and out ee to Agents, 

your "R NAME Printed. on 30 Cards, 30 styles, for 

$A0 Ay WEEK. Catalogue and Sample Free. 

FELTON's , 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 

$55 r} $77 A Week to A pe. s. Samples FREE. 
P. O, VICKE Ry, Augusta, | Maine, — 








2 6 var FANCY MIXED CARDS, with pame, 106 10 pope 
J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. 
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P. ~<A BARNUM’S 


New and Only Greatest Show on Earth 


IN WATER-PROOF TENTS, COVERING SEVERAL ACRES. $1,000,000 INVESTED, 
A GREAT AND AMUSING ACADEMY OF OBJECT TEACHING. 


Museum, Menagerie, Circus, and Hippodrome, 


Will travel by rail, on 100 Steel Cars of its own, passing ey New York, the Cunaion, Michigan 
Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, and Texas. The, Museum Contains 1 00,000 rare an 








AIL F 


“That thar’ cloud’s a-going to play the mischief with some folks. 


a- going to be good for the crops.” 


solation—it’s 





= s 





Wa’al, thar’s one con- 





“BY THE IR WORKS YE SHALL 
KNOW THEM.” 

Tue Irishman who thought the druggist stingy 
because the emetic was so small is only sur- 
passed in his parsimonious drollery by those who 
persistently adhere to the use of those nauseat- | 
ing, disgustingly large, and drastic pills, while | 
Dr. Pierce's Pleasant Purgative Pellets, which are | 
sugar-coated, and little larger than mustard seeds, | 
will, by their steady and gentle action on the 
liver, correct all torpidity, thus permanently over- 
coming constipation. In South America they 
have almost entirely superseded all other pills, 
and are relied on fully by the people, and often 
used as a preventive of the various affections of 
the stomach, liver, and bowels so prevalent in 
that climate. Pierce’s Pocket Memorandum 
Books are given away at drug-stores. 

Suyvuna, Aroostook Co., Maine, Nov. 6, 1876. 
k. V. Pierce, M.D.: 

Dear Sir,—I write to inform you that I have | 
used your Pellets for some time, and find them 
to be the best medicine that I ever used. I have 
aiso used your Favorite Prescription in my Fam- 
ily with entire satisfaction. I have seen your 





think it is the best thing that I have ever seen. 
__ Yours truly, C. _C. SHERMAN. — 


PETTENGILL’S 


Newspaper Directory 


People’s Common-Sense Medical Adviser, and I | 


4c The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 
ADVERTISERS’ HAND-BOOK | 2" % purest vegetable oide wad init 
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PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


The undersigned have just issued their Newspaper 
Directory for 1877. It is the most complete, the most 
compact, and the most convenient work of the kind 
evei published. 

The book contains 376 pages, printed from new type 
especially cast for this work, and handsomely and sub- 
stantially bound. The directory contains: 

1. A complete List of Newspapers and 
other Periodicals published in the United States 
and the Provinces of British America, with the fre- 
quency and days of issue, the politics or other distinct- 
ive features, the names of the publishers, and, in most 
cases, a statement of the amount of circulation. 

2. A list of the Newspapers of the United 
States and Territerics,arranged by Coun- 
ties, so that, at a glance, the publications covering any 
given section of any State may be determined npon. 

8. A list of the Daily Newspapers of the 
United States and Canadas, showing whether they are 


issued morning or evening, whether or not they have | ~~ Chills and Fever, ae 
a weekly edition, and distinguishing those having a | YER ace 
circulation of 5000 or over, each issue. General Dopet at BO been Park - e, New York. 


4. A list of Weekly Newspapers having a 
circulation of 5000 and over, each issue. 

5. A list of weekly Religious Newspapers 
published in the English language, which take adver- 
tising, noting the de nominational character of each. 

6. A list of periodicals devoted to Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Live Stock, &c. 

The book gives ali necessary facts respecting 85'74 
separate publications, which facts have been collated 
aj great Jabor and expense. The directory will de sent 
to any address upon receipt of the price, One Dollar 





per copy, postpaid, 
S. M. PETTENGILL & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


37 Park Row,New York, 
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Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 
6 ozs. each, sent free to auy address on receipt of 75 
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New York City. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 

At the present moment, when the peace of all 
Europe is threatened by the semi-religious, semi- 
political war going on between Russia and Tur- 
key, Constantinople, the capital of the latter em- 
pire, becomes invested with an importance that 
it would never be able to claim in times of peace. 
The sleepy old Mohammedan city, within whose pre- 
cincts government officials are plotting destruction 
to the armies of “all the Russias,” is situated 
in latitude 41° N. and longitude 28° 59’ E., on 
the European side of the channel of Constantino- 
ple, or Thracian Bosporus, near its opening into 
the Sea of Marmora. The inlet called the Golden 
Horn extends about five miles into the land, and 
forms a safe and commodious harbor with suffi- 
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cherne ; the curve of the mouth terminates with 
the gardens of Vlanga Bostani; and the point of 
the dewlap is at the ruinous mole of Jedi Kule 
Burun. Deem not the simile which I have traced 
to be far-fetched. If Stamboul be not shaped 
like the head of an ox, the Italian peninsula is 
not shaped like a boot.” 

The most important suburbs of Constantinople 
are Galata, Pera, and Top-hanéh, situated on the 
northern side of the Golden Horn; but on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosporus lie also Scutari and 
Kadik@i (the ancient Chalcedon), and to the north- 
west of the city lies the town of Eyub. Galata, 
which was founded by the Genoese as a republic 
in Byzantine times, is the residence of European 
merchants, and the principal place of trade. It 
contains many great warehouses, shops, and dwell- 
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| Morts, and finds a lowermost terminus in the High 


Street of Galata. 

The scenery of the Bosporus is of almost un- 
rivaled beauty, and the panorama of which Con- 
stantinople forms the principal part can scarcely 
be equaled elsewhere in the world, 
proach, however, reveals the usual characteristics 
of an Eastern town—narrow, crooked streets, in- 
cumbered with all descriptions of filth, and mis- 
erable houses of wood and clay. It is only of 
late that dwelling-houses of stone have begun to 
be erected. A large portion of the town seems 
to have been constructed with a special view to 
the encouragement of fires. They occur con- 
stantly, and in nearly every case the amount of 
property destroyed is enormous. In June, 1870, 
a fire took place that consumed 7000 houses, 
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gry dogs which haunt the streets, rendering it 
difficult to obtain a passage in some places. 

The city contains, however, many magnificent 
buildings, chief among which may be mentioned 
the Seraglio, which, with its irregular buildings, 
oceupies the triangular piece of land washed on 
one side by the waters of the Sea of Marmora, 
and on the other by those of the Golden Horn, 
An embattled wall measuring about three miles 
in circumference incloses its whole extent, and 
an embankment paved withplarge flag-stones ex- 
tends along the two sides which face the sea, 
Above the walls, which are mostly dilapidated 
and sunken, and made up of incongruous frag- 
ments of more ancient structures, can be seen 
buildings with latticed windows, kiosks of a Chi- 


nese or rococo style, the cones of cypresses and 














READING WAR BULLETINS IN STAMBOUL. 


cient depth to float the largest man-of-war. Look- | ings, and is connected by bridges of boats with 


ed at on the map, the promontory on which stands | 
| eastward, on the Bosporus, lies Top-hanéh, within 


Constantinople proper, or Stamboul, as it is usu- 


ally called to distinguish it from the various | 


suburbs, at once strikes the spectator by its curi- 
ous resemblance to the head of an ox. ‘There 


is no need to enter into the vexed question of the*| 


’ 


etymology of Bosporus,” says Mr. Sava, the emi- 
nent English author, “but there, with his head 
pointing to the channel between the two seas, is 
Bos or Bous, sure enough, in sharply angular pro- 
file. The animal’s muzzle is obviously at the ki- 
osk of marble just below Seraglio Point; the 
gardens of the Winter Harem form the nostril ; 
the eye is at the mosque of Se.im I.; the ear is 
at Egri Kapu, by the ancient palace of the Bla- 


the opposite shore of the Golden Horn. Further 
whose limits is the imperial cannon foundry. On 
the hill behind Galata and Top-hanéhris Pera, the 
residence of the Sultan and his court, and also of 
the foreign embassadors. Formerly the only 
communication between the two suburbs was by 
means of a lengthened and fatiguing series of 
street staircases, but of late years a more com- 
modious road has been made, in the shape of a 
railway running through a tunnel, which, start- 
ing from an angle of the Grande Rue de Pera just 
where that Grande Rue turns to descend the Hill 
of Galata, pierces a disused and neglected grave- 
yard, called by the Perotes the Petit Champ des 





the value being estimated at #100,000,000, In 
Phanaris—the quarter inhabited by the better 
class of Greeks—are dwellings of more archi 
tectural pretensions. Many of them are built of 
stone, and have balconies sustained by brackets 
cut into steps or ornamented with sculpture. 
Others, more ancient, recall the narrow fronts of 
the small French mansions of the Middle Ages, 
half fortresses and half dwellings. The walls 
are thick enough to sustain a siege, the iron 
shutters are bullet-proof, enormous gratings de- 
fend the windows, and the cornices seem to trans- 
form themselves unconsciously into battlements. 
This quarter is, in fact, what remains of ancient 
Byzantium. One feature of Constantinople and 
its suburbs is the vast number of lean and hun- 


tufts of plane-trees. The palmy days of Seraglio 
Point have passed away since the Sultan has fix- 
ed his residence on the Pera side. What 
once the ancient palace is now converted into a 
museum, ealled the Treasury, in which are placed 
the jewels belonging to the Sultan. The display 
is a magnificent one, and the eyes are dilated in 
wonder examining the diamonds, emeralds, ru- 
bies, and pearls there exposed to view. Some of 
these are very large and beautiful. There are 
swords whose hilts are thickly inlaid with dia 

monds ; exquisite decorations for the turban, com 

posed of diamonds, emeralds, and pearls; saddle 

cloths, martingales, and bridles inlaid with pearls, 
turquoises, and other jewels ; drinking cups, vases, 
silver pitchers for wine, all rich in their embel 
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li ler to thwart the eyes of 


the curious, the latter portion 
the building is inelosed by 
work 

the buildings in Stam- 
boul, howeve 
of the Franks, as Christians 


so interesting as 


‘r, none in the eyes 


are called, is 
the Mosque of St. Sophia, orig- 
lly a Christian church, and 
built by Justintan in 538, It 
was internally and ¢ xternally 
ed with all the wealth the 
lavish 





Eastern Empire could 

ipon it, and afforded shelter 
to some of Christianity’s most 
valued relics, When SoLyMan 
took Consti ntinople he eould 


ny means more pow 
erful to humble the Christians 
than by degrading their most 

ed editice, the St. Sophia 
Cathedral, into which he rode 
Eventually the 


ot find 
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horseback. 


building was purified from the 
d rations it underwent when 
| l !, and was converted 
into a temple of the Moham- 
medan faith. Notwithstand- 
the whitewashing and 
ubbing it underwent, all 
of the Christian faith 

were not quite obliterated, a 
picture of the Virgin enthroned 
heing even now visible in the 
eastern dome. The structure 


is in the form of a Greek cross, 
249 feet long by 243 broad, 

& ; 
nd has a flattened dome 180 
feet above the ground, which is 
considered remarkable for its 
At each of 


of the build- 


treme lightness. 


the four corner 


there is a tall minaret. In 

the interior there are 107 col 
s of the finest porphyry, 

le, and granite, and the 

floor is paved with waved mar- 
ble to imitate the rolling of the 


It is also adorned with 
hest Turkey and Persian 
and the walls 
with white cur 

is where the devout 
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One of the most interesting 


features of Constantinople 18 
zars. .These are simply 
covered streets which corre 
t shops. Here are 
the Christian, the Jew, 
und Mol nedan, and the 
exposed for sale are as 
varied and rious as are the 
perso wl exp them. 
Pecp f nost all nations 


wretending to any civilization 
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here neet Fach portion has 
its particular articles, and the 
entire thing 1s an immense cu 
riosity shop. The stores, six 
or eight feet by twelve, do not 
seem large enough to contain 
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shop-keeper begins to unload 
The 


tempting, and are sold in vari- 


his shelves jewels are 
From underneath 
is\ looking Arab may 
The women 


ous forms 


the garment of some gre: | 


diamonds, 





come some of the fine 
come here to sell the jewels probably received in 
their first years of harem ‘if To many of the 
shops are little box-rooms in which one can sit 


while bargaining, and often the shop-keeper offers | 


his customer coffee. Such things as are fancied 
are placed to one side, and when the selection is 
complete, the process of securing the lowest price 


is gone through with, which often ends in getting | 


Every stranger in Constantinople should make 
at least one visit to a Turkish café. These re- 
sorts have an individuality of their own utterly 
unlike any thing to which a European is accus- 
tomed. On entering, the traveller finds himself 
in a saloon of about a dozen feet square, encir- 
cled by a wainscoting of about six feet high, and 
a species of divan covered with straw matting. 
In the middle—and this is the most elegant point 
of detail—a fountain of white marble throws up 


the article for about one-half what was first asked. ! a stream of water which falls again in various 





streams and clouds of spray. In a corner burns 
a furnace, over which the coffee is made, cup 
by cup, as required, in little brass coffee-pots. 
To the walls are attached shelves laden with 
razors, near which hang several elegant little 
pearl-mounted mirrors, in which the customers 
can see whether their beards are arranged to 
their taste, for in Turkey every café is also a bar- 
ber’s shop. The idea is prevalent that, according 
to the rule of the Koran, the Turks absolutely 
proscribe all images, and regard the products of 
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the plastic arts as works of idolatry. But al- 
though this is true in principle, it is not rigorous- 
ly sustained, and the cafés are decorated with all 
sorts and sizes of prints of the oddest choice and 
taste, without appearing to scandalize the ortho- 
dox Mussulman in the least. It is delightful, aft- 
er a fatiguing walk through the streets, to step 
into one of these cafés and drink one of the small 





of silver filigree by a black-eyed youngster some- 
where in his teens. To the cup of coffee is in 


cups of coffee, which is usually served on a salver | ogn 
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supposed to be more delicious 
or more favorable to poetic 
reverie than to inhale in gen- 
tle puffs, while seated upon 
the cushions of a divan, this 
perfumed smoke, freshened 
by the water through which it 
passes. It reaches the smoker 
after passing through a large 
circular tube, which he en- 
twines round his arm, thus pre- 
senting something the appear- 
ance of an Arab snake-charm- 
er playing with his serpents. 
The nargileh is said to be the 
“sybaritism of smoking car- 
ried to the highest degree of 
perfection.” Art itself is ex- 
hausted in the endeavor to 
enhance the fascination of 
this peculiar enjoyment. Nar- 
gilehs are fashioned of gold, 
silver, and of cut steel, mould- 
ed, carved, or engraved with 
wonderful skill, and in forms 
as elegant as those of the 
purest antique vases, while 
garnets, turquoises, corals, 
and other stones even more 
precious are employed to or- 
nament them. In this way 
the children of the Prophet 
procure for themselves the 
prolonged luxury of the hief 
(siesta), and a happy forget 
fulness of the world, beside 
their fountains of marble and 
beneath the trellis-work and 
vines of their kiosks. The to- 
bacconists of Constantinople 
are styled tutungis. They are 
mostly Greeks or Armenians, 
and have frequently singular- 
ly engaging manners. Some 
times—especially during the 
Ramadan — viziers, pashas, 
beys, and other dignitaries 
lounge familiarly in their 
shops to smoke, talk, and 
learn the news, sitting mean- 
while upon low stools or the 
surrounding bales of tobacco. 





THE POPOFFKAS. 

On the following page will 
be found an engraving of the 
Russian circular iron - clad 
Novgorod, the invention of 
Vice-Admiral Poporr, of the 
Russian navy. The design of 
this singular craft was sub 
mitted to the Russian Minis- 
ter of Marine about six years 
ago, and the admiral was at 
once instructed to set about 
the work of construction. 
The inventor’s object was to 
obtain an armor-clad vessel 
having a small draught— 
namely, thirteen feet—-of di- 
mensions which should allow 
of an armament of a few guns 
of heaviest cast, and capable 
of steaming at a speed suffi- 
cient for all purposes of coast 
defense. These iron-clads 
have received the name of 
“ Popoffkas,” in honor of the 
inventor, 

There are at present two 
of these vessels afloat in the 
Black Sea, and naval authori 
ties of all nations are waiting 
anxiously for the result of 
their first encounter with the 
Turkish iron-clads. The Nov- 
gorod was launched four years 
ago, and the sister ship, the 
Admiral Popoff, in 1875. 
These vessels have been care- 
fully inspected by Mr. E. J. 
Reep, ex-chief constructor of 
the British navy, who was so 
much struck with what he 
considered their advantages 
over iron-clads of other types 
that he wrote several letters 
to the London Times, strongly 
urging the adoption of the 
plan by England. On his re- 
turn to England Mr. Reep de- 
livered a lecture on the sub- 
ject at the United Service In 
stitute, in London, from which 
we make the following ex- 
tracts : 

“In the first place, they are 
circular only in one sense, i. ¢., 
their horizontal sections only are 
circular ; or, in other words, they 
have circular water-lines. The 
departure from a circle is a small 








LTAN OF TURKEY, REVIEWING HIS TROOPS. 
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of the detected foreigner. ‘By what have you 
discovered me to be a Frank ?’ said the Europe- 
an, as much annoyed as THEopHrastvs when call- 
ed ‘stranger’ by a green-grocer in the market of 
Athens, because he had misplaced an accent. 
“You drank your water after your coffee,’ replied 
the Bedouin.” 

In tobacco the Turks are the greatest connois- 
seurs in the world. Ata café each one goes pro- 
vided with his favorite brand of the weed, the chi- 
bouque only being supplied. The amber mouth- 





piece is considered incapable of retaining any im- 
purity from use. The nargileh, which is also in 
general use, would be rather too complicated an 
apparatus for transportation. Smoking seems 
necessary to the very existence of a Turk, and 
might almost be considered a part of his religion. 
Naturally the shops of tobacconists and of vendors 
of chibouques and amber mouth-pieces abound 
every where. The tobacco, cut very fine and dis- 
posed in long silky tufts of a pale tint, is laid in 
masses upon shelves, and arranged with reference 











to its price and quality. The tombeki, a tobacco 
intended exclusively for the nargileh, comes from 
Persia. It is not cut like the other, but pressed 
and broken in small morsels. It is of a darker 
color, and so strong that it can not be smoked 
until after two or three washings. Being likely 
to scatter if exposed to a wind, it is kept in glass 
jars like a drug. Without the nargileh tombeki 
can not be smoked, and as this form of pipe has 
never been introduced in Europe, that peculiar 
brand of tobacco is unknown also. Nothing is 


extension or protuberance at the 
stern for the porpose of facili- 
tating the arrangement and work- 
Ing of the rudder and stecring 
apparatus. It follows, as a con- 
sequence from the circular form 
of water-line, that all the radial sections are alike ;.... 
the bottom of the vessel is an extended plane sur- 
face, which is connected with the edge of the deck 
by a quadrant of a small circle. With this form of 
section, great displacement is obtained on moderate 
dranght of water....It is but fair to the distinguished 
designer of these vessels carefully to bear in mind that 
in 80 far as the Novgorod and Admiral Popoff are con- 
cerned, they have been designed and built purely for 
service in shallow waters and near the land... 

“The Novgorod and Admiral Popof have extensive 
unarmored houses erected above the armored decks. 
The chief of these is a spacious forecastle, which, ot 
course, adds greatly to the buoyancy forward when 
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st ed against a heavy head-sea without such a fore- | 
castle, 1 rie re especially bie *n driven at high speed.... 

*The chief ¢ haracteris of these circ ular iron-clads 
is that they are purely an d simply sea-citadels pro- 


pel led by steam, and without any atte mpt to make 
them conform to the shape of an ordinary ship. The 


question to be determined hereafter is, is ‘this form of 
vessel thus originated for coast-cde fense purposes, 
and pr ved eminently successful for that purpose, 


available under proper modifications for sea-going cit- 
adc els 

I think we m: ay fairly say, that fo 
ade el, viewed as a citadel only, apart ag the r features 
the circular forin is best, because it requires aminimum 
amount of annet to protect a given area or volume, or, 
in other words, a given amount of armor secures the 
greatest amount of buoyancy. For special purposes 
some mo xdified form might be preferable ; but speak- 
ing generally, the circular form is the best for floating 
armor (to protect an included space, and also for giving 


-a-going cit- 
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| that equal all- round cannonade with guns which is so 


desirable at sea. 

Chief Engineer Kine, of the United States 
navy, takes a less favorable view of the circular 
iron-clads. In his recent report to the Secretary 
of the Navy on European ships of war, he calls 
attention to some features of these vessels which 
he considers open to objection: 


‘As the Novgorod is built, there is in the centre an 
open-top fixed turret, or an iron martello tower, hav- 
ing inside it a revolving platform, on which the guns 
are en barbette. This is the system employed in the 
upper-deck batteries of the French armored ships; but 
in the French ships the towers are loc ated near the sides 
of the vessels, and high above water, while in the Rus- 
sian vessels they are located in the ce ntre, and on hulls 
having a free-board of only eighteen inc hes. The bar- 
bette princi iple affords very considerable lateral range, 
but the disadvantages are, as here applied, that it leaves 
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the guns and men working them fully exposed to the 
fire of the enemy. On shore, artillery officers rarely, if 
ever, contemplate mounting guns en barbette near the 
level of the water where serious and close action is ex- 

pected. They seek for a high and somewhat distant 
position, where the advantages of an all-round lateral 
and plunging fire are available, and where the exposure 
of the men and the guns is reduced to a minimum. 

With a view to remedy this serious disadvantage in a 
degree, the tower of the second vessel is constructed 
80 as to work the guns on the disappearing principle 
of Renpen.... This change is only a partial remedy ; 

the disadvantage of the open-top tower slightly above 
the level of the water still remains. 

“The second objection is that the side armor ~~ 
do not extend deeper below the water-line than in or. 
divary vessels, and as the Admiral Popof is 121 feet in 
diameter, there is this large target at all times present- 
ed for under-water attack by locomotive torpedoes, in- 
stead of the bow or stern alone, as would often hap- 
pen in the attacks on other vessels, The extra defense 
against torpedoes gained from the cellular construction 
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by means of the circular system would avail noth- 


The complicated machinery required to work 
the six screw-propellers, and the extraordinary 
steam-power required to drive a vessel say of 
121 feet diameter through the water at a speed 
equal to that of the ordinary vessel of the same 
carrying capacity, are among the other objections 
noted by Mr. Kine. 

In one corner of our engraving will be found 
the portrait of Vice-Admiral Pororr. He is about 
fifty-two years old. During the Crimean war he 
cruised in the Black Sea, and burned many of the 
store-ships of the allied fleets. On the conclusion 
of peace he superintended the construction of a 
number of clippers, and also made several cruises 
round the world in command of large squadrons. 





